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HOW  THE  EVERGLADES 
WERE  CONQUERED 

by  VINCENT   EDWARDS 


It  was  not  until  the  year  1907  that  the 
Florida  Everglades  were  penetrated  and 
surveyed.  Here  is  how  it  happened. 

A  FTER  struggling  for  fifty-two 
-^^  days  through  muck  and  tangled 
saw  grass,  sleeping  on  the  ground 
that  hardly  showed  above  the  water 
line,  Hving  on  food  that  had  to  be 
carried  on  their  backs  and  cooking 
all  their  meals  by  means  of  a  small 
oil  lamp,  six  government  men  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  the  first  survey 
of  that  unexplored  area. 


For  those  surveyors  it  was  more 
than  victory.  Sharlock  Holmes  never 
felt  more  elated  over  solving  a  case. 
Before  that  no  white  man  had  ever 
penetrated  the  Everglades  for  any 
great  distance.  As  early  as  1847  the 
government  had  started  sending  out 
its  surveying  parties,  but,  one  after 
another,  they  had  been  forced  to 
turn  back  defeated  by  mud,  deep 
water,  and  the  dense  undergrowth. 

Repeated  failures  only  made  the 
Everglades  more  of  a  mystery — a 
strange    region     that    was     neither 


swamp,  marsh,  nor  stagnant  pool- 
neither  land  nor  water. 

Orders  to  undertake  this  haz- 
ardous survey  came  to  Lawrence 
Brett  and  Wallace  Chadwick  in 
the  winter  of  1906.  They  were 
young  topographical  engineers, 
working  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  J.  O. 
Wright,  the  Supervising  Drainage 
Engineer,  who  was  overseer  of  the 
project.  To  help  them,  the  pair  were 
allowed  four  young  assistants.  Their 
job  was  to  run  a  straight  line  clear 
across  the  Everglades  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Atlantic,  establishing  levels 
and  leaving  bench  marks  for  all 
surveyors  who  came  after. 

The  men  in  Washington  had  high 
hopes  for  the  undertaking.  If  a  suc- 
cessful survey  could  be  made  per- 
haps their  plan  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  Everglades  could  be  car- 
ried out.  Similar  reclaimed  lands 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
were  bringing  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  The  Florida  region  should  be 
even  more  profitable,  as  the  soil  was 
thick  with  the  sediment  and  vege- 
table deposits  of  centuries. 

The  six  men  fully  realized  the 
diflSculties  of  the  expedition.  They 
were  starting  out  in  dry  season  when 
the  receding  waters  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee had  left  the  heart  of  Florida 
full  of  shallow  lakes  called  "bonnet 
flats,"  with  sluggish  streams  known 
as  "leads,"  running  between.  The 
land  over  which  they  had  to  make 
their  way  for  sixty  miles  was  nothing 
but  spongy  muck  into  which,  at 
every  step,  a  man  could  sink  halfway 
to  his  knees.  Everywhere,  in  all  di- 
rections, stretched  the  eternal  land- 
scape of  saw  grass  five  feet  high. 
There  was  no  knowing  how  many 
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reptiles  would  be   swarming  under 
foot. 

The  start  was  made  from  Brown  s 
Store,  a  settlement  on  the  Gulf  side 
of  the  great  swamp.  Taking  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  the  Seminole 
Indian  who  paddles  as  much  as  he 
walks,  the  party  shoved  off  in  canoes. 
Their  supplies  were  dried  fruits  and 
staples,  oil  for  fuel,  and  blankets  to 
sleep  on. 

The  going  was  hard  from  the  very 
start.  There  were  many  places  where 
the  canoes  could  not  be  poled  by 
water,  but  had  to  be  dragged  over- 
land. When  the  party  studied  their 
progress,  they  found  they  were  not 
making  more  than  two  miles  a  day, 
and  sometimes  not  more  than  one. 
At  the  end  of  each  day's  struggle, 
there  was  food  to  be  prepared  and  a 
new  camp  to  be  set  up.  Building  a 
fire  was  out  of  the  question,  as  wood 
and  dry  spots  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Everglades.  All  the  cooking 
had  to  be  done  over  the  oil  lamp, 
but,  before  long,  a  famine  of  fuel 
threatened. 

As  soon  as  their  evening  meal 
was  over,  the  men  had  to  get  busy 
and  cut  enough  saw  grass  to  raise 
their  blankets  above  the  water  level. 
Often  the  surveyors  were  so  tired 
that  they  slept  with  part  of  their 
bodies  in  the  water.  They  were 
fortunate  in  having  mosquito  nets  to 
escape  the  dense  swarms  of  insects. 
Luckily,  no  alligator  ever  surprised 
them  at  night,  though  they  stumbled 
on  many  nests  during  the  days. 

On  the  tenth  day  out,  the  line  had 
been  pushed  eighteen  miles  into  the 
Everglades.  But  the  oil  had  run  out, 
and  the  men  were  living  on  un- 
cooked food;  so  they  went  back  to 
Brown's  Store  for  fresh  supplies. 
That  return  trip  took  six  days — three 


going  and  three  coming  back.  Now 
they  would  have  to  head  all  the  way 
through  to  Pompano  on  the  Atlantic. 

When  they  were  twenty-five  miles 
out,  the  sluggish  streams  for  the 
canoes  vanished  altogether.  There 
wasn't  a  sign  of  a  "lead,"  al- 
though two  of  the  party  spent  half 
a  day  looking  for  one.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  abandon  the 
canoes  and  carry  all  the  supplies  on 
their  backs.  The  advance  was  now 
slowed  up  more  than  ever. 

The  line  was  going  forward. 
Levels  and  marks  were  estabHshed 
as  long  as  the  men  had  a  mouthful 
of  bacon  or  rice.  But  twelve  miles 
farther  and  all  the  food  was  gone. 
A  run  had  to  be  made  for  Pompano 
for  a  fresh  supply;  there  was  no  other 
way  out. 

That  run  came  near  being  the 
finish  of  the  entire  expedition.  Worn 
out  from  lack  of  rest  and  food,  with 
feet  swollen  from  the  water,  the 
men  di*agged  themselves  forward 
with  diflBculty.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Everglades  became  more 
dangerous  to  cross.  There  were 
plenty  of  "leads"  now  and  the  ground 
was  getting  more  and  more  squashy. 


Sometimes  the  party  had  to  wade 
in  water  up  to  their  chins,  holding 
blankets  and  mosquito  nets  high 
over  their  heads.  In  other  places 
they  had  to  crawl  or  He  flat  to  escape 
getting  stuck  in  the  mud. 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  six  men 
finally  stumbled  into  Pompano. 
There  they  obtained  the  rest  and 
food  so  badly  needed.  After  three 
days  they  were  ready  to  go  back 
and  finish  their  job.  The  survey  was 
picked  up  where  they  had  dropped 
it  and  was  soon  brought  through  to 
the  Atlantic. 

The  government  men  in  Wash- 
ington were  highly  pleased  with 
that  survey.  It  was  seldom  that  a 
project  had  been  carried  through 
against  such  great  odds,  for  Brett  and 
Chadwick  and  their  companions  had 
set  up  a  record  for  endurance  and 
perseverance  in  Uncle  Sam's  service. 
Their  work  was  destined  to  have 
far-reaching  results.  A  vast  plan  for 
draining  the  Everglades  by  means 
of  a  system  of  canals  became  pos- 
sible, and  a  considerable  area  of 
rich  swampland  has  now  been  re- 
claimed. 


VETS  AND  THE  CI    BILL 

Half  of  the  country's  Second  World  War  vets  took  advantage  of 
the  GI  Bill's  educational  provisions.  Of  its  7,800,000  beneficiaries, 
2,200,000  went  to  college;  3,500,000  enrolled  in  schools  below  the 
college  level;  2,100,000  took  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  training. 

The  average  male  veteran  today  has  completed  more  than  twelve 
years  of  school;  non-veterans  slightly  more  than  ten. 

— Newsweek 
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''Just  remember,  son;'  Mom  always  said,  ''when  you  wash  your 
hands  ask  yourself  if  you're  keeping  your  life  as  clean." 


by  Herbert  Witten 


THE  road  twisted  and  dipped 
through  the  rugged  mountains, 
then  dropped  gently  into  the  valley. 
It  was  narrow  and  rough;  shallow 
ruts  gashed  it  on  either  side.  A 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  I  was 
the  happiest  I  had  been  in  ages,  and 
yet  something  haunted  me.  My  mind 
kept  falling  behind  me  to  Mike 
Sprano  and  the  proposition  he  had 
made  just  before  I  left  the  city. 

Then  I  would  think  of  Mom  and 
Pop  and  a  wave  of  shame  would  all 
but  crush  me.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them  since  my  hitch  in  the  Army 
during  the  war.  That's  when  I  met 
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Mike.  After  my  discharge  from  the 
army,  Mike  offered  me  a  job  in  the 
city  and  I  gladly  accepted. 

It  seemed  the  farm  and  old  things 
at  home  had  been  buried  by  strange 
things  and  new  faces  and  the  forget- 
fulness  of  long  miles.  I'd  been  home 
only  once,  right  after  my  discharge, 
and  I  had  stayed  just  a  couple  of 
days.  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
the  city  and  my  new  job. 

Mike  had  been  good  to  me.  The 
work  I  had  done  for  him  was  honest, 
but  it  wasn't  what  I  would  really 
call  wholesome.  Then,  just  before 
I  left  for  this  visit  with  the  folks, 


he  had  made  the  startling  oflFer. 

He  laid  it  on  straight.  We  would 
be  wallowing  in  money.  Instead  of 
diiving  my  old  second  hand  car,  I 
could  di'ive  one  as  long  as  a  box 
car.  I  could  wear  classy  clothes  and 
enjoy  all  the  things  that  can  be 
bought  with  money.  And  he  had 
given  the  other  side,  too — the  hard, 
dishonest  side,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  this  racket. 

His  oflFer  had  intrigued  and 
frightened  me.  Now  it  scared  me 
even  more.  I'd  never  done  anything 
dehberately  dishonest  in  my  hfe. 
I  thought  of  Mom  and  Pop  and  how 
they  had  brought  me  up  to  follow 
the  right  way.  We  had  worked  hard 
and  long.  Although  we  didn't  have 
the  finery  of  some  folks,  we  were 
considered  well  oflF.  But  above  all 
the  material  things,  we  had  lived 
wholesomely  and  spiritually. 

When  I  thought  of  this,  I  felt  a 
dark  and  accusing  finger  pointed  at 
me.  Passing  the  old  church  house 
amid  the  tall  maples,  made  it  even 
worse.  This  is  where  we  all  had 
come  to  church  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing.   I    remembered    the    friends    I 


knew  here,  especially  a  little  brown- 
haired  girl. 

I  remembered  the  delicious  food 
heaped  on  the  white  linen  spread 
under  the  trees  when  they  had  the 
annual  church  dinner-on-the-ground, 
too. 

A  few  moments  later,  I  was  pass- 
ing the  yellow  school  house.  More 
memories  came  rushing  at  me.  The 
little  brown-haired  girl  was  almost 
real  darting  about  the  place.  Even 
at  this  distance  I  could  mark  the 
spot  where  our  initials  were  carved 
on  the  gray-barked  beech. 

Up  on  the  bank  there,  amid  the 
exposed  gnarled  roots  of  the  trees 
was  where  we  ate  the  lunches  packed 
by  Mom  in  the  old  battered  lard 
bucket. 

Just  beyond  the  schoolhouse,  the 
road  nudged  the  creek.  I  remem- 
bered when  the  creek  bed  was  the 
only  road  there  was.  It  was  nice 
along  the  creek,  green  and  dark. 
The  creek  was  as  green  as  cane 
juice  in  the  sorghum-making  pan. 
Laurel,  spruce,  and  holly  grew  pro- 
fusely among  the  moss-covered, 
gray  rocks.  In  places  the  creek  was 
as  smooth  as  a  grindstone,  and  in 
others  it  ruflBed  as  it  sped  over  the 
drops.  As  I  drove  along  I  picked  out 
my  favorite  swimming  and  fishing 
holes. 

The  road  made  an  easy  turn  to 
the  right  and  emerged  from  the 
dark  tunnel  of  trees.  I  let  the  car  roll 
to  a  stop.  The  land  fanned  out  into 
nice  rolhng  fields.  There  were  good, 
rich,  creek  bottoms.  My  heart 
thumped  harder  when  I  saw  the 
old  house  setting  peacefully  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  which  rose  protec- 
tingly  at  the  back.  It  looked  Hke 
an  aged  man  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree.  I  could  see  the  apple  trees, 
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old  and  gnarled  now,  and  the  pine 
grove  where  I  use  to  play. 

I  thought  of  Mom  and  Pop,  and 
instantly  they  were  pushed  aside 
when  Mike  Sprano  thrust  himself 
into  my  mind.  For  a  moment  I 
glanced  at  my  hands  gripping  the 
steering  wheel.  And  it  was  then  that 
I  recalled  with  shame  what  Mom  al- 
ways said:  "J^^t  remember,  son, 
when  you  wash  your  hands,  ask 
yourself  if  you're  keeping  your  Ufe 
as  clean,  and  you  can  always  keep 
a  close  check  on  yourself." 

Guiltily,  I  thought  of  Mike's  offer 
that  I  had  been  considering.  I  also 
thought  of  how  I  had  all  but  for- 
gotten Mom  and  Pop,  and  Mom's 
homespun  philosophy  about  washing 
my  hands. 

I  tromped  down  hard  on  the  ac- 
celerator, for  suddenly  my  desire 
to  cover  that  remaining  distance  to 
the  house  was  more  than  I  could 
contain. 

I  sHd  the  car  to  a  stop  in  the  lane 
running  by  the  house,  and  crawled 
out.  Mom  must  have  seen  me  from 
the  kitchen  window,  for  the  screen 
door  flew  open,  and  she  came  flying 
at  me  with  her  arms  opened  wide. 

"Jeff,"  she  cried,  "why  did  you 
stay  away  so  long?  My  goodness, 
you  haven't  been  home  in  a  coon's 
age." 

"I've  been  busy,"  I  mumbled.  "I 
just  couldn't  get  away." 

It  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  it 
didn't  soothe  my  troubled  con- 
science. 

Pop  came  hobbling  from  the  house 
on  his  cane. 

"How  ya  been  gettin'  along,  son?" 
he  asked.  He  had  broken  consider- 
ably since  I  saw  him  last. 

Mom  hustled  me  into  the  house, 
jabbering  and  taking  on  like  a  jay- 
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bird.  Pop  just  sorta  grinned  in  his 
quiet  way.  It  was  good  to  be  home. 
I  didn't  realize  I  had  missed  them 
so  much. 

"You  haven't  had  breakfast,  have 
you,  son?"  Mom  asked.  "I'll  have 
it  ready  before  you  can  say  'scat.' " 

While  she  was  preparing  break- 
fast, I  heard  all  the  news.  It  came 
in  an  unending  stream.  Pop  managed 
to  make  a  comment  now  and  then. 
I  learned  Pop  wasn't  able  to  do 
nuich  anymore,  just  fool  about  the 
place.  My  oldest  sister  hved  nearby; 
she  came  up  to  help  out.  She  had 
a  son  old  enough  to  help  Pop  do 
the  feeding  and  other  chores.  The 
other  children  had  diifted  off  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  just  like 
I  had  done. 

After  a  tasty  breakfast  of  home- 
cured  ham,  brown  gravy,  fresh  eggs, 
and  good  biscuits  topped  off  with 
jam  and  preserves,  I  went  upstairs 
to  my  room.  Things  were  just  as  I 
had  left  them.  The  walls  were  still 
covered  with  trinkets  of  every  de- 
scription, and  the  pictures  just  as 
I  had  left  them.  I  rummaged  through 
my  dresser  and  found  it  loaded 
with  small  mementos. 

In  the  clothespress  I  found  an 
old  pair  of  my  overalls  and  put  them 
on.  Then  I  went  down  toward  the 
barn.  The  morning  sun  was  just 
coming  up  over  the  hill  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  The  chickens  were 
stirring  and  scratching.  I  heard  a 
pig  squeaHng  down  in  the  pen. 

I  noticed  how  the  .place  had  run 
down  in  the  last  few  years.  Buildings 
and  fences  needed  mending;  fields 
had  grown  up  in  bushes  and  briars. 
I  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the 
place,  going  to  all  the  spots  that 
were  familiar  and  dear  to  me. 

The  next  few  days  found  me  so 


busy  doing  odd  jobs  that  I  didn't 
have  time  to  look  up.  When  I  was 
around  Mom,  she  must  have  sensed 
something  was  bothering  me.  She 
was  hke  that;  she  could  read  me 
like  she  could  read  the  "Greystone 
County  Weekly.  I  never  could  hide 
anything  from  her. 

Once  she  said  to  me,  "Been  going 
to  church  and  Sunday  school,  JeflF?" 

"Well,"  I  mumbled,  feeling  miser- 
able, "I  been  pretty  busy." 

"So  busy  you  forgot  how  your 
ma  and  pa  raised  you?" 

I  didn't  answer  that.  She  just 
looked  at  me  for  a  long  moment,  a 
pained  look  in  her  eyes. 

One  evening  after  all  the  chores 
were  done,  and  I  was  puttering 
around  the  house  just  bothering 
Mom  who  was  preparing  supper,  she 
said,  "Why  don't  you  go  up  and  see 
Nita  Rayburn.  She'd  be  tickled  to 
see  you." 

Nita  was  the  brown-haired  giil 
whose  initials  were  carved  on  the 
beech. 

"Say,  I  believe  I  will."  I'd  been 
thinking  about  her,  but  had  been 
too  busy  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

"She's  been  away  to  school,"  Mom 
said,  looking  intently  at  something 
she  was  cooking  on  the  stove.  "She's 
pretty  as  a  Mayflower."  She  stole  a 
sly  look  at  me. 

"Reckon  she  never  was  what  you'd 
call  homely,"  I  said.  "It  never  did 
hurt  my  eyes  to  look  at  her." 

I  struck  out  up  the  creek  road. 
She  Uved  just  about  a  mile  up  the 
road. 

She  was  gathering  eggs  when  I 
reached  her  house. 

"Jeff!"  she  cried  when  she  saw 
me,  "I  wondered  if  you  were  ever 
coming  up  to  see  me." 

Mom  had  been  mistaken  for  once. 


she  was  as  pretty  as  two  Mayflowers, 
with  a  passel  of  dew-kissed  roses 
tossed  in  for  good  measure. 

We  walked  down  the  road  to  the 
schoolhouse.  It  was  just  Uke  old 
times,  only  there  was  nothing  old 
about  it.  She  was  just  as  fresh  and 
lovely  as  sunlight  on  a  damp  butter- 
cup. 

"Remember  when  we  carved  our 
initials  on  the  beech  tree?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  aU  the  initials 
carved  there. 

"How  could  I  forget?"  I  rephed, 
glancing  at  her. 

It  was  hard  to  find  sleep  that 
night.  I  lay  there  watching  the  moon 
climb  slowly  up  through  the  trees, 
and  I  thought  about  Mike  Sprano 
and  his  offer.  The  very  thought  of 
him  angered  me.  He  was  Hke  some- 
thing dark  and  creepy  crawh'ng 
through  my  mind  and  over  my  body. 
When  I  did  doze,  it  seemed  some- 
thing vile  and  unclean  was  clinging 
to  my  hands,  and  I  woke  myself  up 
trying  to  shake  it  loose. 

I  was  still  troubled  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  it  grew  worse  as  the  next 
few  days  passed.  I  knew  Mom  was 
watching  me;  I  could  see  the 
worried  look  on  her  face.  Every 
night  I  went  up  to  see  Nita.  On 
Sunday  I  went  with  her  to  the  church 
in  the  maple  grove.  It  gave  me  a 
good  warm  feeling.  I  never  knew  the 
old  church  could  be  so  comforting. 
Yet  it  disturbed  me  when  Mike 
Sprano  thrust  himself  into  my  mind. 

My  visit  at  home  was  at  an  end, 
I  just  had  one  more  full  day  left. 
I  spent  another  sleepless  night.  The 
next  morning  after  nibbling  at  my 
breakfast,  I  went  to  the  bam.  Light 
was  just  slitting  the  sky  on  the  ridge 
at  the  back  of  the  bam. 

.  .  .  Continued  on  page  38 


IT 
COULDN'T 
HAPPEN 


^ut  it  ^idf 


T^IME  has  a  way  of  teaching  les- 
-■-  sons,  providing  anyone  is  willing 
to  learn. 

Take  those  suflEragettes,  for  ex- 
ample, those  extrovert  women  who 
were  determined  that  members  of 
their  sex  should  no  longer  be  second- 
class  citizens.  They  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  and  they  said  so  in 
public  meetings.  On  one  college  cam- 
pus where  such  a  meeting  was  called 
the  students  had  set  about  eighty 
alarm  clocks  in  the  auditorium,  each 
one  to  go  oflF  about  the  time  the  other 
stopped.    Those    "progressive"    col- 


legians of  other  days  were  upset  that 
women  should  do  anything  so  unbe- 
coming and  radical. 

Today  only  sixteen  nations  out  of 
eighty  deny  the  vote  to  women. 

It  wasn't  many  years  ago  that  So- 
cial Security  was  called  socialistic  or 
even  communistic. 

Today  under  a  Republican  admin- 
isti*ation  Social  Security  not  only  sur- 
vives but  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude many  more  people  than  origi- 
nally planned. 

Whoever  heard  of  building  a 
bridge   across    the    Straits    of   Mac- 
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kinac?  Of  all  the  crazy  ideas,  that  was 
certainly  one  of  the  craziest.  The 
waters  were  too  deep,  the  ice  too 
thick,  and  anyhow  there  would  never 
be  enough  traffic  to  support  the  ven- 
ture. 

Today  the  bridge  is  actually  in  the 
building  process  and  the  engineers 
and  financiers  say  that  is  a  sound 
venture  physically  and  financially. 

Racial  segregation  in  Southern 
public  schools  was  felt  to  be  the  will 
of  God. 

Today  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  is  generally  accepted,  and 
unbelievable  strides  are  being  made 
in  the  South  to  comply  with  the 
verdict. 

After  every  war  there  has  been 
talk  of  establishing  permanent  peace 
and  some  kind  of  international  or- 
ganization has  been  suggested,  only 


to  have  all  efforts  fail  with  the  result 
that  wars  have  continued  to  plague 
mankind. 

Today  the  United  Nations,  an  in- 
ternational organization,  is  hailed 
everywhere  as  the  world's  best  hope 
for  peace.  It  has  succeeded  far  be- 
yond the  fondest  dreams  of  millions 
who  thought  it  just  couldn't  happen. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  of 
history.  What  men  said  couldn't 
happen  has  happened  again  and 
again.  What  men  felt  to  be  thorough- 
ly wrong  in  one  period  of  history  men 
have  later  discovered  to  be  thor- 
oughly right  in  another  period.  If 
these  lessons  of  history  teach  us 
anything,  they  teach  us  to  hesitate  to 
oppose  any  new  idea  until  its  possi- 
bilities have  been  carefully  explored. 
They  teach  us  to  keep  open-minded, 
tolerant,  optimistic,  and  merciful. 


Just 

Average 

Grass  on  the 

average  lawn 

in  the  United  States  grows  approxi- 

mately 

30  inches  a  season. 

The 

average 

term  of  a  college  president  is  four  years. 

The 

strength 

of  the  average 

horse  is  equal  to  that  of  five  men. 

The 

average 

American  eats 

nine  pounds  of  beans  a  year. 

The 

average 

man  playing  18  holes  of  golf  walks  four  miles. 

The 

average 

male  begins  to 

lose  weight  from  the  age  of  60  years. 

— Harold  Helper 

POTTER 

and 

CLAY 

A      MED  iTATI  ON 
By 

Edgar  Gary  Markham 

There  is  a  gospel  song  that  has 
more  than  usual  meaning: 

'^Have  Thine  own  way.  Lord;  have 

Thine  own  way! 
Thou  art  the  potter,  I  am  the  clay; 
Mould  me  and  make  me  after  Thy 

will. 
While   I  am   waiting,   yielded   and 

still!* 

T^^HOSE  who  have  watched  the 
potter,  at  his  wheel,  change  a 
product  of  the  rough  earth  into  an 
emblem  of  beauty,  realize  what  the 
song  pictures.  The  clay  of  Simon 
Peter,  changed  into  the  cornerstone 
of  Christ's  church. 

I  have  read  that  much  of  the  clay 
that  makes  the  finest,  purest  pottery 
comes  from  the  mountains  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky.  Those  who  visited 
the  World's  Fair  will  recall  seeing  the 
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beautiful   pottery   that   comes   from 
those  sources. 

I  visited  a  clay  mine  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  that  had  been 
abandoned  after  hundreds  of  dollars 
had  been  spent  opening  it.  The  rea- 
son: its  operators  found  there  was  a 
red  streak  of  iron  that  spoiled  the 
perfection  they  hoped  for  in  making 
the  finest,  purest  pottery. 

Not  far  away,  however,  was  a 
narrow-gage  railroad  which  con- 
veyed cars  loaded  with  clay  to  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant.  Beautiful 
brick  could  have  been  made  of  the 
abandoned  clay.  There  may  not  be, 
in  us,  the  clay  that  makes  for  perfec- 
tion. The  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
not  make  a  Phillips  Brooks  of  you 
and  me.  But  on  the  Potter's  Wheel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  can  be  shaped 
into  great  usefulness. 

Thou  art  the  Potter.  In  my  lay- 
man's work  with  young  people,  I 
have  found  two  truths  that  charmed 
them  most.  First,  that  in  a  short  min- 
istry of  three  years,  Jesus  created  use- 
fulness ten  times  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  i 
Second,  that  out  of  the  very  com-  | 
mon  clay  of  the  men  chosen  as  his 
disciples,  he  shaped  men  who  had 
"more  influence  on  the  course  of 
human  history  than  any  other  dozen 
who  ever  lived," 


Golden 
Annie 


They  all  proposed  to  Annie, 
but  she  couldn't  decide 


by    MARION    L.    M  ILLER 


TZ"!?  BRONSON  set  down  the 
-^^  thick  coflFee  cup.  "Any  apple 
pie,  Sam?" 

The  proprietor  of  the  diner  put 
a  flattish  segment  on  a  plate  and 
slid  it  across  the  counter.  Then  he 
waited. 

Kip  munched  thoughtfully  a  mo- 
ment before  he  spoke.  "Ain't  as  good 
as  Annie  used  to  make." 

Sam  leaned  forward.  "Okay,  okay, 
so  it  ain't  as  good!  I  ain't  heard 
nothin'  else  from  the  truck  drivers 
all  week.  What  goes  with  this  Annie? 
Why  ain't  she  still  here,  if  she  was 
so  good?" 

Kip  took  another  swallow  of  cof- 
fee. "Because  she  got  married,  that's 
why.  She  owned  this  place  once.  Did 
all  her  own  cookin'  and  bakin'  too." 

"Make  any  money?" 

"Plenty!  The  boys  would  drive  all 
kinds  of  distances  to  get  here  for  a 
meal.  She  closed  up  at  night,  so  the 
big  trailer  jobs  used  to  pile  up  here 


in  the  daytime.  They'd  often  be 
short  of  gas  when  they  got  here. 
That's  why  she  put  in  the  pumps." 
Kip  nodded  toward  the  window  out- 
side of  which  twin  red  gas  pumps 
stood  out  against  a  glare  of  highway 
and  miles  of  greyish  sagebrush. 

"Why'd  they  call  her  Golden 
Annie?" 

"Oh,  that?"  Kip  pushed  away  the 
half-eaten  pie  and  leaned  one  arm  on 
the  counter.  "Her  hair,  I  guess.  It 
was  red-gold.  She  had  that  skin  that's 
sort  of  milky  white  with  a  spatter 
of  freckles  across  her  nose.  Big  wom- 
an, not  fat,  muscular.  Did  two  men's 
work  with  no  trouble  at  all." 

"We  were  all  crazy  about  her. 
Some  drivers  proposed  to  her  regular. 
She  always  knew  when  they  were 
joshin',  and  when  they  meant  it. 
Don't  get  me  wrong  now.  Nobody 
ever  got  fresh  with  Annie.  She'd  a 
thrown  'em  out. 

"She   was    crazy    about    anything 
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small  and  weak.  We'd  bring  her  pup- 
pies or  kittens  that  had  been  hurt, 
and  she'd  fuss  with  us  for  bringing 
them  and  then  spend  hours  nursing 
em. 

Sam  ran  a  slow-moving  cloth  over 
the  counter.  "Why'd  she  sell  the 
place?" 

"Like  I  told  you.  She  got  married. 
Mike  Grady  and  little  Tim  Welsh 
had  been  after  her  for  a  long  time.  I 
remember  one  day  she  was  standing 
right  there  by  the  coffee  urn.  She 
looked  out  at  the  gang  of  us  and 
said,  'Boys,  I'm  aimin'  to  take  a 
husband.' 

"The  place  got  real  still.  Big  Mike 
looked  queer.  Sort  of  dazed,  like 
somebody'd  hit  him  over  the  head. 
Tim  leaned  across  the  counter  and 
said  very  low,  "Who  is  it,  Annie? 
Who?' 

"Annie  just  smiled.  'Why  one  of 
you,  of  course.  You  been  askin'  me 
for  months.  Or  didn't  you  mean  it?' 

"Five  or  six  of  us  shouted,  'Of 
course  we  meant  it,'  and  the  rest 
looked  kinda  sheepish  and  admitted 
they  had  wives.  But  Annie  just 
laughed  and  said  she  knew  it  al- 
ready. 

"Tim  asked  like  he  was  pleadin' 
with  her,  'Are  you  serious,  Annie?' 

"Annie  nodded.  'Yes,  I'm  serious. 
There's  too  much  work  here  for  one 
person  since  I  put  in  the  pumps.  I 
can't  tend  them  and  do  the  cooking 
and  baking  too.  Your  apple  pie  will 
get  flavored  with  gasoline  one  of 
these  days,  or  my  hands'll  get  too 
rough  to  make  the  pie  crust.' 

"I  saw  what  she  meant.  Every  time 
she  handled  the  pumps  she  had  to 
wash  her  hands.  Desert  water's  full 
of  alkali,  and  her  hands  were  gettin' 
all  rough  and  chapped-like. 

"  'Besides/  she  said  'I'm  going  to 
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be  thirty,  come  Sunday.  I  figure 
when  a  woman  gets  to  be  thirty,  it's 
high  time  she  was  picking  a  hus- 
band.' 

"That's  when  Tim  Welsh  went  be- 
hind the  counter  and  started  to  wash 
up  the  dishes.  When  Annie  tried  to 
help,  he  told  her  to  go  sit  down 
awhile  and  keep  her  hands  out  of  the 
water.  Annie  could  have  picked  him 
up  and  set  him  over  the  counter  if 
she'd  wanted,  and  some  of  us  looked 
to  see  her  do  it.  Instead  she  rubbed 
one  hand  over  the  other  and  said, 
'Thanks,  Tim.' 

"A  big  truck  honked  for  service 
just  then,  and  I  went  out  to  the 
pumps.  When  I  came  back,  Annie 
was  sittin'  in  an  armchair  Mike  had 
dragged  out  of  her  living  quarters. 
Mike  was  leaning  over  her  makin' 
sweet  talk. 

"Things  went  on  this  way  for  sev- 
eral days,  Tim  doing  Annie's  work 
for  her,  and  us  others  bringing  her 
presents.  Mike  brought  her  a  pink 
flower  in  a  pot,  and  Tim  connected 
up  a  pitcher  pump  for  her  so  she 
wouldn't  have  to  haul  water.  Mike 
brought  her  a  big  jar  of  hand  cream, 
and  me,  well,  I  took  care  of  the  gas 
pumps  when  I  was  here  to  do  it. 

"Saturday  morning  I  rolled  in  for 
breakfast.  When  I  was  finishing  my 
coffee,  Annie  came  and  sat  on  the 
next  stool.  'Kip,'  she  said,  'I'm  asking 
you  to  do  me  a  favor.' 

"  'Sure,'  I  told  her.  'Whatever  you 
say.' 

"  'Want  you  to  help  me  choose,' 
she  said. 

"  'Well,  gosh,  Annie,'  I  began,  but 
she  stopped  me  before  I  could  finish. 

"  'Don't  you  see,  I  Uke  all  the  boys, 
but  by  tomorrow  I  got  to  pick  just 
one.  So  I  thought  up  a  test.  This 
afternoon,  when  the  trucks  come  in, 


I  want  you  to  put  on  this  old  duster 
of  Dad's,  pull  a  bandanna  over  your 
face  and  pretend  to  hold  up  the 
diner.  Will  you  do  it?' 

"  What  would  that  prove?'  I  asked 
her  while  I  thought  it  over. 

"  We'll  see  which  one  of  them  can 
protect  me  in  an  emergency.' 

"I  thought  about  Mike's  six  feet 
of  brawn.  It  looks  as  if  the  hold-up 
man  might  get  the  worst  of  it/  I 
told  her. 

"  'Oh  I  won't  let  anybody  hurt 
you,'  she  said.  I'll  tell  them  it's  all  a 
joke.  Please  Kip?' 

"Well,  that  was  it.  I  couldn't  say 
no,  while  her  grey  eyes  pleaded  with 
me.  She  brought  me  a  heavy  pistol 
which  I  unloaded  pronto.  I  wasn't 
takin'  any  chances. 

"I  only  have  a  short  run  on  Satur- 
days, Blaze  City  and  back.  When 
I  pulled  in  at  three  o'clock,  there 
was  the  usual  huddle  of  trailers  be- 
fore the  door.  I  parked  around  back, 
pulled  on  the  coat  and  an  old  hat, 
and  tied  the  bandanna  over  my  nose. 
Then  I  slipped  in  the  back  way. 

"  'Reach,'  I  ordered,  dropping  my 
voice  down  into  my  chest.  'This  is  a 
hold-up!' 

"There  was  a  long  second  when 
everybody  froze.  Annie  put  a  hand 
oyer  her  mouth.  She  looked  fright- 
ened, but  I  knew  she  was  hiding  a 
smile.  Little  Tim  shot  over  the 
counter  and  covered  her  with  his 
body.  Most  of  the  fellows  just  hud- 
dled where  they  were. 

"Then  Mike  exploded  in  front  of 
me.  His  head  took  me  in  the  chest. 
One  knee  hit  my  wrist  and  the  gun 
went  flying.  Then  I  was  down,  and 
Mike  was  bumping  my  head  against 
the  floor,  and  I  was  wondering  how 
soon  Annie  would  get  him  off  me. 


"By  the  time  she  broke  loose  from 
Tim,  my  nose  was  bleeding  and 
things  were  looking  blurry.  I  heard 
her  cry,  'Stop  it,  Mike!  Let  him  alone! 
It's  only  a  joke!'  Then  I  passed  out. 

"I  must  have  come  to  right  away, 
because  Mike  was  still  getting  up 
when  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  felt  my 
nose.  It  was  wet  and  sticky.  I  heard 
Annie  saying,  'It's  Kip.  Is  he  all 
right?  Let  me  see.'  I  started  to  say  I 
was  okay,  but  I  changed  my  mind.  I 
dabbed  a  little  blood  on  one  ear  and 
lay  quiet. 

"Finally  they  all  gathered  around 
me.  I  felt  Annie's  hand  on  my  face 
and  heard  her  ask  for  water  and  a 
towel.  Then  Tim  said,  'Look,  he's 
bleeding  from  one  ear.  That's  a  sign 
of  concussion.  You  must  have 
bumped  him  awful  hard,  Mike.' 

"  'Of  course  I  bumped  him  hard,' 
Mike  answered.  'What  did  he  want 
to  try  a  fool  trick  like  that  for?' 

"  'Because  I  asked  him,'  Annie  told 
him  sadly.  'I'm  the  fool.  Can  we 
move  him,  Tim?  He'd  be  more  com- 
fortable on  my  bed.' 

"Well,  the  first  thing  you  know, 
they'd  edged  a  blanket  under  me  and 
had  me  stretched  out  on  Annie's  bed. 
The  rest  went  away  then,  with  Mike 
heading  for  Blaze  City  to  bring  back 
a  doctor.  I  just  lay  there  and  let 
Annie  fuss  over  me." 

Kip  threw  some  change  on  the 
counter.  "Got  to  be  on  my  way  if  I'm 
gonna  get  home  in  time  for  supper." 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,"  called  the 
proprietor.  "You  didn't  tell  me  which 
one  she  married." 

Kip  paused  at  the  door.  "No,  I 
didn't,  did  I?  She  married  me." 
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Into  the  African  jungles  he 
trudged,  exploring 
the  land  and 
Christianizing  the  natives 
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by  Glenn  D.  Everett 


^  I  'HE  rrew  federation  of  Rhodesia- 
^  Nyassaland  issued  a  stamp  last 
year  to  honor  Dr.  David  Livingstone, 
great  pioneer  missionary  and  ex- 
plorer. It  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  his  discovery  of  Victoria  Falls. 

These  falls  in  central  Africa  on 
ihe  Zambesi  River  are  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  only 
waterfalls  that  exceed  Niagara  in 
^height  and  breadth.  Yet  so  remote 
was  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  that 
mo  one  knew  of  the  falls  until  Dr. 
Livingstone  stood  before  them  in 
awe  on  November  14,  1855. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  one  of  those 
:great  Christians  whose  faith  and 
work  touched  the  lives  of  riiillions 
<and  profoundly  influenced  the  his- 
tory of  a  continent.  He  was  born 
?in  Scotland  in  1818  to  parents  who 
'were  poor  in  property  but  rich  in 

:i4 


Christian  faith.  If  we  could  have 
visited  the  Blantyre  Spinning  Mill  in 
the  year  1823  we  would  have  seen 
Livingstone,  a  bright,  young  lad  of 
10,  busily  running  up  and  down  the 
aisle  between  the  noisy,  clanking 
machines. 

His  parents  had  to  send  little  Davy 
and  his  brother  to  the  mill  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  There  he  worked 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  as  a  "piecer."  When  a  thread 
broke  and  a  bobbin  on  the  weaving 
machine  stopped  turning,  it  was  his 
duty  to  tie  the  broken  thread. 

Between  his  runs  down  the  aisle, 
he  kept  an  open  book  on  his  bench 
and  consulted  it  whenever  he  could 
snatch  a  moment.  David  went  to 
night  school  from  eight  until  ten 
each  evening.  How  he  managed  to 
get  an  education  under  such  circum- 


stances  would  be  hard  for  modern 
school  students  to  understand.  He 
kept  at  it  for  thirteen  years  until 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  Mean- 
while, he  had  saved  enough  of  his 
meager  wages  to  pay  for  a  year's 
tuition.  Attracted  by  science,  he  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  a  great  spir- 
itual experience  when  a  missionary 
from  China  came  to  the  small  Pres- 
byterian chxn*ch  where  the  family 
worshiped  and  told  of  the  pressing 
need  to  save  souls  in  that  opium- 
ridden  land.  David  Livingstone  de- 
cided to  become  a  missionary  doc- 
tor. In  1838  he  applied  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  an 
appointment. 

Alas,  his  trial  sermon  was  a  failure. 
He  never  was  able  to  make  him- 
self a  public  speaker.  War  had 
broken  out  in  China  and  no  more 
missionaries  were  being  sent.  The 
only  thing  the  Missionary  Society 
could  oflFer  was  a  very  poor  appoint- 
ment in  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
Livingstone  took  it. 

In  1840  when  young  Dr.  Living- 
stone anived  in  Capetown  he  was 
dismayed  to  find  the  missionaries 
there  attached  to  the  comfortable 
life  of  the  cities  and  towns.  They 
ministered  only  to  those  natives  who 
came  in  to  take  jobs  in  the  white 
man's  community.  They  were  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  bush  to  try  to  make 
converts  in  the  native  villages.  There 
were  wild  animals,  and  these  were 
the  days  when  cannibal  tribes  ac- 
tually did  kill  and  eat  a  number  of 
missionaries. 

Dr.  Livingstone  felt  that  he  knew 
where  the  Lord  had  called  him. 
Into  the  jungle  he  went.  In  1843  a 
wounded  lion  almost  killed  him.  He 


suffered  many  tropical  illnesses  and 
must  have  had  a  very  rugged  con- 
stitution to  survive. 

When  among  hostile  and  distrust- 
ful natives,  he  would  calm  his  own 
frightened  companions  with  words 
of  Scripture.  Then  he  would  tell 
the  menacing  warriors  through  an 
interpreter  that  he  came  to  bring 
a  message  of  love,  not  hatred.  This 
was  so  much  different  from  the  con- 
duct the  natives  usually  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  white  strangers,  that 
it  won  them  over  to  him  completely. 

David  Livingstone  became  a  great 
explorer  because  he  dared  go  where 
no  other  white  man  could.  His  dis- 
covery of  the  falls  which  he  named 
for  Queen  Victoria  made  him  world- 
famous.  When  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don he  was  lionized  by  society. 
Modestly,  he  shrugged  off  the  honors 
and  went  back  to  his  beloved  Africa. 
He  began  to  search  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Nile  River. 

In  December  1869  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  had  lunch  in  Paris  with 
Henry  Morton  Stanley,  a  noted 
British  reporter.  They  discussed 
rumors,  which  w^ere  being  widely 
circulated,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Congo 
cannibals.  The  last  letter  from  the 
doctor  to  reach  the  outside  world 
had  been  dated  May  30,  1869.  As 
months  passed  without  word,  anxiety 
for  his  safety  increased. 

Mr.  Bennett  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  great  promotional  venture  to 
send  Mr.  Stanley  to  Africa  to  find 
Dr.  Livingstone  or  discover  what 
had  happened  to  him.  This  started 
the  greatest  journalistic  exploit  of 
history. 

For  months  in  1870-71,  Stanley 
,  ,  ,  Continued  on  page  4jl 
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Tbaeftaml  Move 


Raymond  B.  Brown 


A  S  soon  as  the  postman  left  the 
^^^porch,  John  Sloaker  went  out  and 
took  the  mail  from  his  box.  There 
was  a  letter  and  a  postcard.  Care- 
lessly, he  tucked  the  letter  in  his 
pocket  and  looked  at  the  post  mark 
on  the  card.  It  was  from  Mexicola, 
Maine. 

He  turned  the  card  over  and  saw 
the  numbers  10-17,  19-10,  7-14.  He 
turned  pale  and  studied  the  numbers 
again.  Then  he  went  back  into  the 
house  and  quietly  descended  the 
cellar  steps.  Stopping  to  read  the 
card  again,  he  went  to  his  desk. 
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Unless  he  did  something  soon  he 
was  going  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
dreadful  black  doctor.  He  must  think 
of  something  in  a  hurry.  Ah,  he 
might  as  well  give  in  anyway.  It  was 
foolish  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
with  a  dozen  checker  players  he'd 
never  seen.  This  fellow  in  Mexicola 
probably  had  help,  or  he'd  never 
have  tricked  him  into  his  last  play. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  and  women  like  John  Sloaker. 
More  people  who  won't  give  a  nickel 
to  hear  a  radio  or  watch  television 
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spend  hours  on  problem  plays  that 
tax  all  their  ingenuity.  They  match 
wits  with  others,  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  trying  to  excel 
at  checkers. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Hall,  of  Los  Angeles, 
editor  of  California  Checker  Chatter 
and  a  checker  champion,  says  he  has 
in  his  files  the  names  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  players  who  have 
much  better  than  average  knowledge 
of  the  game.  There  are  millions  of 
average   players. 

Almost  every  child  receives  a 
checker  board  and  men  as  a  present 
at  some  time  in  his  Kfe.  He  should 
be  taught  to  play.  But  most  chil- 
dren simply  put  the  men  on  the 
board,  push  them  around  anywhere, 
take  them  back  when  they  misplay, 
and  argue  about  half  the  time. 

A  child  should  be  helped  to  play 
a  skillful  game  by  starting  out  with 
a  board  that  is  numbered:  numbers 
beginning  at  the  left  hand  corner 
as  number  one,  and  running  across  to 
four,  and  so  on  for  the  thirty-two 
spaces.  He  should  never  touch  a  man 
unless  he's  going  to  play  it.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  he  has  discovered 
a  new  world  of  profit  and  enjoyment. 

The  game  of  checkers  requires 
thought  and  etiquette.  If  played 
properly,  it  is  slow  and  deliberate. 
Many  women  and  a  few  men  ob- 
ject to  this  part  of  the  game.  If  an 
opponent  objects,  a  player  should 
not  smoke.  When  the  'liuff"  was 
part  of  the  game — that  is  failure 
to  jump — an  opponent  said  nothing 


but  quietly  took  up  the  man,  blew 
on  it  as  if  he  were  blowing  out  a 
candle  and  continued  to  wait  for 
his  opponent  to  play. 

A  Richmond,  Virginia,  judge  said 
that  he  once  belonged  to  a  checker 
club  which  was  broken  up  by  an 
angry  player.  Two  members  of  the 
club  beat  the  player  at  the  game  one 
day.  He  felt  so  humiliated  that  he 
begged  them  to  keep  it  confidential 
until  they  gave  him  a  return  match. 

They  agreed  to  this  and  met  him 
at  the  club  that  night.  But  when  they 
beat  him  again,  he  became  so 
maddened  that  he  took  their  lives. 
Realizing  that  he  was  in  a  bit  of 
a  difficulty,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
propping  the  two  men  up  in  chairs, 
facing  each  other,  with  a  table  be- 
tween. On  the  table,  he  thoughtfully 
placed  a  checker  board  with  several 
kings  in  strategic  positions. 

Members  came  and  went  for  days 
afterward,  said  the  judge,  and  the 
murderer  got  as  far  as  Guatemala 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
two  members  sitting  at  the  table 
were  dead. 

The  judge  did  not  smile  when  he 
told  this  story,  but  a  careful  check 
of  Richmond  records  does  not  dis- 
close an  account  of  this  double 
murder. 

As  the  saying  goes,  "Everybody 
plays  checkers,  but  there  are  few 
checker  players."  At  every  winter 
resort — or  in  the  lobbies  of  hotels, 
hundreds  of  people  play  checkers 
every  day.  At  almost  every  fire  house, 
police  precinct,  or  any  place  where 
men  who  must  be  alert  but  not  con- 
stantly busy  congregate,  there  are 
usually  a  number  of  good  players. 

They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  "book"  or 
"number"  players,  but  usually  play 
by  instinct  or  reasoning.  Their  rules 
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are  usually  not  as  strict  as  tourna- 
ment play  would  require.  Many  of 
these  players,  though  excellent, 
would  have  to  be  cured  of  their 
careless  way  of  trying  possible 
moves,  touching  a  piece  and  not 
moving  it,  or  taking  longer  than  the 
five  minutes  allowed  to  play.  They 
would  have  to  stop  carrying  on  a 
conversation  while  playing,  or  kib- 
itzing, before  they  could  play  in  a 
tournament. 

Checkers  or  draughts — the  latter 
is  used  in  England  more  often  than 
checkers — is  a  fascinating  game.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
ever  devised. 

There  is  no  element  of  luck  unless 
it  is  the  choice  of  an  opponent.  If 
two  games  are  played,  each  player 
has  exactly  the  same  chances,  even 
to  color,  because  black  always  plays 
first.  The  only  good  afibi  one  has 
for  losing  is  that  he's  not  at  his  best; 
he  is  oppressed  by  the  heat;  cold 
weather  affects  his  game;  or  he  is 
temporarily  stupid. 

Strangely  enough,  less  gambHng 
is  done  on  checkers  than  on  any  other 
popular  game.  And  yet  a  very  skill- 
ful player  has  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  such  thing  as  *l3e- 
ginner's  luck*'  in  checkers. 

Real  chess  players  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  real  checker 
players.  Many  players,  of  course, 
play  both  games.  But  if  you  hear 
someone  say,  "Oh,  checkers,"  in 
contempt,  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
child's  game,  you  might  explain  that 
it  is  conceded  by  experts  that  the 
game  requires  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity. It  is  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific games  ever  designed,  and  it  is 
considered  as  profound  a  game  as 
has  ever  been  invented. 

One  encyclopedia,  which  devotes 
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several  pages  to  the  game,  says, 
"Players  have  spent  fifty  years  play- 
ing and  studying  mathematical  in- 
tricacies of  the  game  and  have 
finally  confessed  they  have  not  be- 
gun to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  game.'' 

In  Edgar  Allan  Poe's,  The  Murders 
on  the  Rue  Morgue,  in  comparing 
chess  with  checkers,  says,  " — the 
higher  powers  of  the  reflective  in- 
tellect are  more  decidedly  and  more 
usefully  tasked  by  the  unostentatious 
game  of  draughts  than  by  all  the 
elaborate  frivolity  of  chess." 

Checkers  is  an  ancient  game  which 
originated  before  records  were  kept. 
Homer  wrote  of  the  game.  It  was 
played  by  the  early  Pharaoh,  ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  history.  There 
are  specimens  of  primitive  boards, 
similar  to  those  now  in  use,  in  the 
British   Museum. 

The  first  known  book  to  be  written 
about  checkers  was  by  a  Spaniard 
in  1547.  A  mathematician,  William 
Payne,  wrote  Guide  to  the  Game  of 
Draughts,  the  first  EngKsh  book  on 
the  subject,  and  dedicated  it  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  a  fond- 
ness for  the  game. 

Since  Payne's  book  literally  thou- 
sands of  pubHcations  have  poured 
from  the  presses  concerning  the 
game.  One  firm  alone  in  this  coun- 
try offers  more  than  fifty  different 
books  on  how  to  play  the  game. 
There  are  numberless  teachers  and 
many  correspondence  schools  de- 
voted to  teaching  checkers. 

There  are  many  local  publications 
issued  monthly  or  bi-monthly  de- 
voted to  checker  playing;  four  na- 
tional publications  and  countless 
mimeograph  sheets  telling  of  un- 
usual problems.  A  check  of  second- 
hand book  stores  recently  shows,  too, 


that  very  few  used  books  are  being 
oflFered  on  the  subject. 

A  mediocre  player  who  aspires  to 
become  better  will  soon  learn  that 
he  had  better  beware  of  the  man 
who  says,  "Checkers?  I  haven  t 
played  since  I  was  a  child."  This 
fellow  will  beat  you  every  time.  If 
you  investigate  him  you'll  discover 
that  he  is  a  charter  member  of  a 
checker  club,  subscribes  to  at  least 
four  checker  publications,  plays 
twenty  people  by  mail,  and  has  a 
room  reserved  in  his  basement  or 
garret  to  play  just  such  innocents  as 
yourself. 

A  real  dyed-in-the-wool  checker 
player  is  usually  one  who  threatens 
to  give  up  the  game  at  least  once 
a  month.  But  he  never  does. 

The  basic  seven  openings  all  have 
a  name.  For  example,  ll-to-15  has 
been  named  Old  Faithful  by  Tommie 
Wiswell,  a  champion  and  authority 
on  the  game.  Other  first  moves  are: 
Double  Corner,  Paisley  and  Mill- 
bury,  Kelso,  Denny,  Dundee,  and 
Edinburgh.  Well-known  games  are 
also  named,  usually  for  the  one  who 
first  played  them  in  a  tournament 
or  match.  Some  of  these  are:  Danger 


in  the  Denny,  Barkers  Blunder,  and 
Rogers  Draw.  The  Black  Doctor  and 
the  White  Doctor  are  names  for 
certain  plays. 

The  first  recognized  champion  of 
draughts,  or  checkers,  was  Andrew 
Anderson  who  retired  in  1850. 
Marion  Tinsley  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  the  1955  champion  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  champions, 
of  almost  every  state. 

Newell  Banks  is  considered  blind- 
fold champion  of  world  checker 
players.  There  are  so  many  really 
fine  noted  players  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  try  to  list  them. 

Because  the  game  is  intricate  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  study,  there 
are  few  people  who  can  ever  aspire 
to  become  champions.  But  checkers 
is  growing  in  favor  every  year  aS: 
is  proven  by  a  survey  of  stores  deal- 
ing in  checker  equipment.  One  com- 
pany's figures  on  checker  boards  sold 
in  the  last  few  years  is  interesting: 

CHECKER  GAMES 

1946  1950  1954 

412,716        971,460        1,434,756 

It  certainly  looks  like  checkers  are. 
on  the  move. 


JUST  TALK 

Talk  is  the  principal  product  of  the  world.  It  is  divided  into 
plain,  loud,  big,  back,  idle,  or  just.  It  is  said  in  every  language  known 
to  man  and  of  course  woman.  It  comes  out  of  loudspeakers,  after- 
dinner  speakers,  and  plain  wind-bags. 

It  is  a  means  of  communication,  expression,  explanation,  exaggera- 
tion, and  prevarication.  It  is  one  means  of  getting  out  of  line  into 
trouble. 

Some  talk  is  good;  some  bad;  some  indifferent,  and  some,  no 
doubt,  is  necessary.  Everyone  agrees  there  is  too  much  of  it,  but  the 
problem  is  how  to  get  less  without  doing  more. 

— Christian  Union  Herald 
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ONE  OF  THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
The  church  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion in  Europe.  No  other  existing 
association  has  lasted  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  Within  this  period 
empires  and  kingdoms  have  come 
and  gone.  Lands  have  changed  their 
inhabitants  and  power  has  shifted 
from  group  to  group.  Ways  and 
means  of  living  have  altered  great- 
ly while  ideas  and  theories  have  had 
their  day  and  disappeared.  But  the 
church  has  hved  on.  That  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  history. 

Further,    the    church    has    grown 
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prodigiously.  It  began  as  a  sect  of 
Judaism,  only  a  few  hundred  strong, 
in  a  small  subject  Asiatic  country. 
It  moved  through  Europe  and  has 
now  spread  throughout  the  world. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
crush  it.  It  was  persecuted  first  by 
the  Jews,  then  by  the  Romans.  Its 
missionaries  have  been  martyred 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  are  be- 
ing harried  today.  Yet,  besides  sur- 
viving, it  has  grown.  That  is  another 
of  the  wonders  of  history. 

All  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
church  offers  men  neither  bread  and 


butter  nor  gold  and  silver,  neither 
economic  ease  nor  political  power. 
What  it  offers  is  something  intangi- 
ble. And  the  offer  is  bound  up  with 
hard  conditions.  The  institution  that 
has  survived  and  grown  makes  no 
appeal  to  selfish  or  material  in- 
terests. That  is  a  third  wonder  of 
history. 

Now  gather  these  three  wonders 
together,  and  consider  whether  they 
do  not  at  least  strongly  suggest  that 
the  church  was  made  for  man.  It 
is  suited  to  his  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing needs.  Also,  to  say  the  same 
thing  conversely,  man  was  made  for 
the  chiuch.  In  it  and  through  it  he 
realizes  his  true  nature.  The  church 
requires  more  than  a  human  explana- 
tion. 

WHY   A   CHURCH? 

Because  Christianity  is  not  a 
private  religion,  but  a  social  one.  A 
private  religion  is  a  secret  affair  be- 
tween oneself  and  God.  It  makes 
our  highest  moments  consist  in  not 
wanting  to  be  with  our  fellow-men. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  at  some  time 
or  other  want  to  be  alone  with  God. 
But  to  be  content  with  that,  and  to 
beheve  that  God  is  content  with 
that,  would  be  to  cultivate  a  most 
unsociable  religion. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  Chris- 
tian. The  Christian  believes  that  God 
is  the  Father  of  men.  Therefore  men 
are  his  children,  his  family.  Con- 
sequently, men  should  become  acute- 
ly aware,  across  all  worldly  barriers, 
of  their  kinship.  They  should  prove 
it  by  living  together  as  brothers. 

It  follows  that  they  must  come 
to  God  together.  People  who  insist 
on  being  with  the  Father  one  by  one 
are  poor  brothers,  and  poor  sons  as 


well.   They  don't  believe  that   God 
is  everybody's  Father. 

WHAT   IS   THE  CHURCH? 

Not  a  building.  Not  primarily  a 
big  institution  with  officers  and 
funds.  It  is  a  family.  It  does  not  com- 
pass the  whole  family,  unfortunately, 
though  that  is  what  it  is  intended  to 
be.  It  consists  of  those  members  of 
the  family  who  have  become  aware 
of  the  bond  that  binds  them  to  one 
another  and  all  of  them  to  God. 

The  purpose  of  evangelism  is  to 
make  many  more  aware  of  that  bond. 
It  is  not  enough  to  get  their  names 
in  the  church-books.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  enlarge  the  family  circle,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  who  are 
wiUing  to  live  under  God  as  their 
Father,  and  with  their  fellows  as 
brothers. 

The  church  is  a  fellowship.  It  is 
really  a  double  fellowship — of  men 
with  men  and  of  these  same  men 
with  God.  This  doubleness  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  it. 

If  it  were  a  fellowship  only  of 
men  with  men,  it  would  be  a  club, 
a  "voluntary"  organization.  As  such 
it  would  be  an  entirely  earthly  af- 
fair, perhaps  good,  perhaps  bad. 
We  humans  can  misuse  even  fellow- 
ship. 

What  makes  it  the  church  is  its 
fellowship  with  God,  or  rather  God's 
lasting  fellowship  with  it.  It  is  not 
our  assembly,  but  God's.  Only  he 
could  constitute  it.  Only  he  could 
hold  together  the  very  mixed  lot  of 
people  who  are  its  members. 

ITS  FIRST  FUNCTION 

Just  because  the  church  rests  on 
God,  its  primary  direction  of  inter- 
est is  upwards.  It  does  not  exist  first 
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and  foremost  to  serve  men,  but  to 
serve  God. 

It  should,  and  does,  comfort  the 
sad,  guide  the  perplexed,  strengthen 
the  weak,  and  throw  its  weight  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  peace.  But 
the  one  thing  which  the  church  must 
do,  and  do  well,  is  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  worship  of  God. 

Even  when  the  world  is  rocking, 
the  collective  and  public  worship  of 
God  must  go  on.  This  is  what  the 
church  primarily  exists  for.  If  all  its 
buildings  were  blasted  and  its  phil- 
anthropic activities  forbidden,  the 
family  of  God  would  still  be  the 
church.  It  would  meet  in  houses,  in 
the  fields,  or  even  in  caves  or  among 
the  mountains,  as  it  has  often  had 
to  do.  It  meets  not  to  plot  for  power 
but  to  pay,  in  worship  and  prayer, 
the  tribute  which  man  owes  to  God. 

This  is  its  highest  function.  An 
impractical  one?  No;  it  is  the  most 
practical  of  all.  Suppose  that  all  men, 
or  most  men,  throughout  the  world 
forgot  their  own  interests  enough  to 
go  down  on  their  knees  once  a  day 
for  the  coming  seven  days  to  re- 
member only  God.  By  the  next  week 
the  fear  of  war  would  be  lifted.  Sup- 
pose the  same  in  our  own  country. 
Our  bitter  politics  would  be 
sweetened.  The  will  to  work  and  co- 
operate would  rise  with  a  thrill,  re- 
vive us,  and  see  us  through  our 
problems.  Worship  is  the  most 
cleansing  and  unifying  thing  we  can 
do. 

ORGANIZED    CHRISTIANITY 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  more 
we  emphasize  the  primacy  of  wor- 
ship, the  less  excuse  there  is  for  the 
church  as  a  large  and  elaborate  or- 
ganization. Again  and  again  it  has 
been  said  that  Christianity  is  being 
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obscured  by  "churchianity."  Should 
not  worship,  of  aU  things,  be  spon- 
taneous and  unregulated? 

No,  not  always,  and  not  usually. 
Discipline  is  surely  not  out  of  place, 
but  most  in  place,  when  we  creatures 
bow  before  our  Creator. 

Although  we  are  free  to  worship 
one  by  one,  and  whenever  the  mood 
is  on  us,  the  honoring  of  God  can- 
not be  left  entirely,  or  chiefly,  to 
soUtude  and  accident.  To  make  it 
worthy,  we  must  come  together. 
There  must  be  times  and  places  we 
can  count  on.  There  must  be  decent 
arrangements.  The  worshiping  ex- 
perience of  the  past  must  be  used. 
There  must  be  men  set  apart  to 
lead  us,  trained  in  the  meaning  and 
forms  of  devotion. 

The  most  solemn  act  we  can  per- 
form demands  these  disciplines  and 
opportunities.  These  can  be  provided 
only  by  a  visible  and  stable  organiza- 
tion. Talk  about  "unorganized  Chris- 
tianity" is  airy.  Christianity  never 
has  been  unorganized.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  ever  could  be. 

WHAT   THE   CHURCH    IS   DOING 

Fellowship  with  God  cannot  be 
isolated.  It  overflows  into  fellowship 
with  one  another.  This  fellowship 
is  provided  by  the  church  in  all  the 
forms  which  human  nature  requires. 
Besides  partnership  in  worship  and 
prayer,  there  is  partnership  in  serv- 
ice, in  study,  in  entertainment,  and 
even  in  sport. 

Sometimes  mothers  meet  with 
mothers,  and  men  with  men.  There 
are  activities  for  the  young  men  and 
women.  No  institution  except  the 
schools  does  so  much  for  and  with 
children  as  the  church.  If  it  ever 
became  slack  in  this  respect,  the 
church  would  fall  under  the  rebuke 


of   its   FoiiYider's    saying,    "Let   the 
little  children  come  to  me." 

The  church  is  not  a  closed  fellow- 
ship. Through  its  open  doors  anyone 
can  come  in.  Also,  through  them  it 
goes  out.  There  is  no  room  here  for 
a  catalogue  of  the  astonishing  amount 
and  variety  of  the  services  which 
the  church  does  for  those  who  are 
outside  its  membership.  But  they 
may  be  roughly  grouped  under  a 
few  heads. 

(1)  The  relief  of  individual  dis- 
tress. Heaven  only  knows  how  much 
of  this  has  been  and  is  being  given. 
Poverty,  concealed  as  well  as  ob- 
vious, is  lessened  by  gifts.  The  lonely 
and  the  sick  are  visited.  The  dying 
and  the  bereaved  have  someone  to 
stand  by  them.  Nearly  every  sort  of 
human  problem  is  brought  to  the 
parson's  door. 

(2)  Besides  this  intimate  work 
with  individuals,  there  is  public  work 
for  a  district  and  for  the  nation.  For 
example,  temptations  set  for  seamen 
at  ports  are  being  constantly 
grappled  with.  Social  problems  are 
studied,  and  information  and  recom- 
mendations published.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  nation's  children  are  be- 
ing educated,  and  many  teachers 
trained,  in  schools  and  colleges  run 
by  the  churches.  The  Armed  Forces, 
universities,  hospitals,  almshouses, 
factories,  and  prisons  are  provided 
with  chaplains. 

(3)  There  is  also  international 
work — naturally,  since  the  church 
stands  for  the  concern  of  God  with 
all  men.  Into  its  world-wide  mission- 
field  it  now  carries  to  backward  peo- 
ples hygiene,  medicine,  and  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  divine 
concern.  It  is  helping  those  pitiable 
casualties  of  war,  homeless  refugees. 
It  is  supporting  many  forms  of  in- 


ternational cooperation.  It  is  work- 
ing directly  for  peace  by  bringing 
together,  in  public  conference  and  in 
private  conversation,  representatives 
of  many  nations. 

WHY    STAND    OUTSIDE? 

If  these  activities  are  right,  and 
if  they  are  best  done  with  that  deep 
love  of  man  that  comes  through  the 
love  of  God,  we  need  the  church. 
If  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  the  nations,  needs  the  stimulus, 
support,  and  expression  of  an  abid- 
ing institution,  we  need  it.  If  it  is 
fitting  that  the  voice  of  worship 
should  never  be  silent,  but  rise  con- 
tinually and  worthily  to  the  God  in 
whose  hands  we  all  are,  the  church 
is  vital.  If  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  and  his  living  on  in  the 
church  were  intended  to  secure  these 
very  things — why  stand  outside? 

Imagine  the  church  abolished,  this 
wonder  of  history  wiped  out.  Suppose 
all  of  its  activities  stopped.  What 
would  Hfe  be  with  God  unworshiped, 
marriages  unblessed,  christenings 
abandoned,  burials  unsolemnized, 
the  sad  given  no  higher  hope  and 
comfort,  the  poor  and  the  perplexed 
left  to  the  agencies  of  the  state. 
Think  concretely  of  the  great  rents 
that  would  be  made  in  our  individ- 
ual, national,  and  international  hfe. 

Now  imagine  the  opposite — the 
church  with  you  in  it,  with  most  of 
you,  with  all  of  you.  The  church 
would  be  stronger.  Its  activities 
would  be  made  both  wider  and  more 
effective.  You  would  be  made  better^ 
being  brought  more  fully  under  the 
influence  of  God. 

To  be  within  the  church  is  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  duty.  Come  and 
be  openly  a  member  of  God's  family 
and  live  hke  one. 
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#  The   march   to  Golgotha 


The  Christ 
in  tlie  Black  Hills 


Aubrey   B.   Haines 


SEVERAL  years  ago  the  Black 
Hills  Passion  Play  was  pre- 
sented before  the  inmates  of  the 
South  Dakota  penitentiary  at  Sioux 
Falls.  A  short  time  before,  a  disturb- 
ance had  flared  up  among  the 
prisoners.  As  the  performance  con- 
tinued, the  restlessness  of  the  con- 
victs died  down.  The  audience  was 
as  reverently  hushed  as  in  any  church 
when  Mary  discovered  her  own  Son 
carrying  the  cross  to  Calvary. 
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After  the  performance  was  ended, 
armed  guards  took  their  places  at 
the  auditorium  exits.  The  warden 
waved  them  aside.  "You  could  open 
the  gates  now,  and  they  wouldn't 
leave/'  he  said.  "It's  almost  as 
though  they'd  seen  the  Lord!"  When 
you  see  the  play  in  its  permanent 
home  you  will  find  it  an  experience 
that  you  cannot  forget. 

But  the  story  of  the  Black  Hills 
Passion  Play  is  practically  a  miracle 


in  itself.  Two  dozen  years  ago  a 
native  of  Liinen,  Germany,  Josef 
Meier,  was  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miinster  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. With  the  coming  of  the  Nazis 
to  power,  his  father  asked  him  to 
abandon  his  schooling  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  town's  700-year-old 
Passion  Play. 

This  beloved  drama  is  probably 
the  earhest  of  Christian  plays  and 
is  known  to  be  four  hundred  years 
older  than  the  more  famous  produc- 
tion    at     Oberammergau,     Bavaria. 

The  original  dialogue  of  the 
Liinen  play  had  been  written  in 
Latin  by  the  monks  of  Cappenburg 
Monastery  in  1242.  The  monks  had 
played  the  various  roles  themselves 
during  Holy  Week.  Sometimes  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  the  vil- 
lagers were  given  parts. 

For  generations  Josef  Meier's  an- 
cestors had  acted  roles  in  the  play. 
At  ten  years  of  age  Josef  himself 
played  the  Christ  Child.  Later  he 
played  the  boy  of  twelve  in  the 
temple,  and  at  twenty-four  he  as- 
sumed the  part  of  Jesus.  Now  this 
priceless  heritage  was  in  peril  of  be- 
ing stifled.  Long  and  anxious  con- 
versations took  place  between  the 
Meiers  and  their  neighbors. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Josef 
should  take  the  age-old  drama  to 
America.  He  recruited  ten  principal 
players  of  the  cast  to  go  with  him. 
Meier  and  his  company  arrived  in 
New  York  with  an  assortment  of 
Biblical  costumes,  a  brass  chalice 
300  years  old,  and  a  tattered  text. 
With  only  $1,000  among  them,  the 
company  stepped  ashore  into  the 
worst  depression  in  American  his- 
tory. 

At  the  beginning  they  played  the 
whistle-stop   circuit,    speaking   their 


hues  in  halting  English.  Erecting 
their  own  stage  props,  the  versatile 
cast  repaired  battered  scenery, 
searched  the  street  before  each  per- 
formance to  round  up  the  scores  of 
extras  required  for  the  mob  scenes, 
and  almost  always  wound  up  with 
more  actors  than  paying  customers. 

"The  important  thing,"  Josef  used 
to  remind  his  cast,  "is  that  the  peo- 
ple go  home  with  the  story  of  Jesus." 
Meier  could  not  pay  them  regular 
salaries.  At  the  end  of  each  week  he 
called  his  company  together  and 
doled  out  enough  money  to  cover 
their  necessities.  The  players  per- 
formed in  radio  skits,  hired  out  as 
farm  hands  during  enforced  vaca- 
tions, or  did  odd  jobs  to  keep  going. 

When  in  1936  Meier  and  his  com- 
pany were  booked  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  they  were  confronted  with 
a  different  crisis.  The  woman  who 
performed  the  part  of  Mary  became 
ill  and  had  to  give  up  her  role.  Josef 
telephoned  a  theatrical  agency  for  a 
substitute  performer,  fearfully  imagi- 
ning the  prospects  who  might  come. 
The  next  day  Clair  Hume,  the 
daughter  of  a  vaudeville  dancer,  ar- 
rived from  Chicago.  A  singularly 
beautiful,  serious-faced  girl  of 
twenty-one,  she  had  reddish-blond 
hair  that  hung  to  her  waist.  Playing 
the  role  with  rare  humanity,  she  at 
once  tin-ned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
actress  for  the  part.  A  year  later  she 
and  Josef  Meier  were  married. 

In  1938  Meier  was  naturalized  and 
decided  that  he  would  find  a  perma- 
nent home  for  his  Passion  Play. 
Visualizing  a  vast  outdoor  theater, 
he  began  to  look  for  a  site.  But  he 
knew  that,  even  if  he  should  find 
one,  there  was  still  the  problem  of 
money. 

When   the   performers   were   ap- 
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pearing  in  Missouri,  Josef  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Guy  Bell,  a 
businessman  and  civic  leader  in 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota.  The  center 
of  a  progressive  farming  area  be- 
sides being  a  college  town,  Spear- 
fish was  looking  for  something  better 
than  the  usual  tourist  attractions. 
Would  the  players  come  to  the  Black 
Hills  on  approval? 

Though  Meier  was  sufficiently 
willing,  there  was  the  problem  of 
transporting  his  cast  of  forty  people, 
an  assortment  of  BibHcal  costumes 
and  scenery,  and  two  camels.  He  did 
not  have  the  money.  Spearfish  busi- 
nessmen    contributed     the     $2,000 


needed  to  bring  them  there.  Finally 
on  a  Sunday  night  in  1938  the  Pas- 
sion Play  of  Liinen  was  presented 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Black  Hills 
Teachers  College.  Although  there 
were  only  eighty-eight  paying  cus- 
tomers, the  oast  gave  an  inspired 
performance. 

The  next  night  the  hall  was 
crowded.  A  delegation  of  towns- 
people waited  to  greet  Josef  as  he 
left  his  dressing  room.  They  took 
him  to  a  hill  in  a  cow  pasture  near 
the  college.  There  in  the  frosty  moon- 
light they  looked  down  upon  the 
beautiful  valley  and  listened.  Sharp 
and  clear  voices  drifted  up  to  them 
from  below.  Here  to  be  sure  was  a 
genuine  amphitheater.  It  could  hold 
10,000  persons.  The  acoustics  were 
excellent.  The  townspeople  oflFered 
the  site  on  the  spot.  That  night 
Meier's  wayfaring  drama  found  a 
permanent  home. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  dollars 
were  raised  by  Spearfish  citizens  to 
develop  the  grounds  and  build  a 
mammoth  stage  after  Josefs  designs. 
Two-and-one-half  blocks  long,  it  re- 
produced a  typical  street  scene  in 
first-century  Jerusalem.  The  central 
set,  used  in  such  scenes  as  the  Court 
of  Herod,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the 
Ascension,  is  fifty  feet  high.  Far 
away  on  a  hill  stands  the  Cross.  The 
roles  of  the  two  hundred  extras  are 
filled  by  townspeople  and  near-by 
farmers.  So  in  1939  signs  were  posted 
at  the  entrance  to  the  delightful  little 
foothills  town,  reading,  "Spearfish, 
Home  of  the  Black  Hills  Passion 
Play." 

Here  Meier  and  the  more  zealous 
members  of  his  company  helped  to 
carpenter  and  pour  concrete.  They 

•   The  Bethany  scene 


•  The   Resurrection   scene 

added  to  the  set  year  after  year  until 
it  has  become  at  least  twice  the  size 
of  anything  similar  in  Europe.  That 
to  Josef  is  as  it  should  be — a  realiza- 
tion of  ambi^ns  he  never  could 
have  fulfilled  abroad. 

Each  week  during  the  summer 
months  as  many  as  8,000  pilgrims 
watch  at  a  single  performance.  Josef 
Meier  shoulders  the  Cross  and  stum- 
bles up  the  rocky  way  to  Calvary. 
On  Sunday,  Tuesday,  or  Thursday 
nights  thousands  of  people  swarm 
down  on  the  area.  For  miles  around 
Spearfish  the  hotels  and  motor 
courts  are  filled.  Additional  hundreds 
pay  fifty  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
camping  in  City  Park  overnight.  For 
an  additional  twenty-five  cents  they 
may  cook  their  meal  on  a  gas  plate 
in  one  of  the  park  shelters. 


Long  before  dark  the  serpentine 
weaving  of  cars  up  the  hill  back  of 
town  has  begun.  Long  lines  have 
formed  before  the  ticket  windows 
in  a  downtown  store  as  well  as  at  the 
amphitheater.  Townspeople  who 
play  extra  parts  are  hastily  closing 
their  shops.  As  the  vast  crowd  is 
seated  row  by  row,  they  marvel  at 
the  colossal  size  of  the  open-air 
theater.  Those  in  the  back  rows  do 
not  expect  to  hear  anything,  but  they 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
backdrop — pineclad  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. 

With  great  fanfare  the  organ  be- 
gins a  prologue  that  latecomers  can 
hear  long  before  they  reach  the 
amphitheater.  Now  voices  on  the 
hillside  are  reverently  hushed.  The 
spotlight  picks  out  the  radiant, 
white-robed  figure  with  arms  raised 

.  .  .  Continued  on  page  46 
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By      HAROLD       HELPER 

nPHE  old  Indian  guide's  face  was 
-*-  like  weather-beaten  parchment 
that  finally  had  become  almost  com- 
pletely dried  up.  Yet  tliere  was  still 
something  authoritatively  lithe  and 
cat-like  about  him.  Three  white  men, 
professors  from  the  University,  were 
saying  to  him,  ".  .  .  and  so,  you  see, 
we  are  very  anxious  to  get  started  on 
this  trip  right  away." 

"Now  not  time.  Better  wait  a  few 
months.  One  month  anyway." 

The  professors  and  the  veteran 
guide  were  sitting  in  the  booth  of  the 
small  restaurant  outpost  at  Yellow 
Gulch.  The  tall  professor  with  the 
trim  white  mustache  took  up  the 
conversational  ball.  "You  see,  it  has 
to  be  now  for  us,"  he  explained  ear- 
nestly. "Our  school  opens  shortly.  No 
one  knows  when  well  have  another 
opportunity  like  this." 

"Sorry,"  the  old  Indian's  voice 
croaked.  "Now  still  not  time.  Ground 
too  damp.  Greeks  too  high.  Moun- 
tain paths  too  sUppery." 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  the 
professor  with  the  trim  mustache 
broke  in.  "This  thing  we're  after 
can  be  a  very  big  thing.  We  know  it's 
not  a  good  time  to  do  any  hiking.  But 
we  won't  mind.  We'll  make  it.  And 
we'll  pay  you  well.  Twenty  dollars 
a  day." 

"You  not  understand  either,"  de- 
clared the  Indian,  shaking  his  head. 
"Not  can  make  it.  Not  can  carry 
enough  food  in  back  pack  for  such  a 
long,  slow  ti*ip.  Two,  three  months 
from  now  diflFerent.  Ground  hard, 
walk  easy.  No  washed-out  bridges. 
Not  sHp  on  mountains." 

"But  we've  just  got  to  make  it!" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  other  professors. 
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IT'S 

ALL  A  MATTER 

OF 

MIND 

OVER 

MATTER 


"When  you  want  to  do  something 
enough,  you  can  do  it.  It's  a  ques- 
tion of  mind  over  matter.  You 
savvy?" 

He  pointed  to  his  head,  then  his 
heart,  and  said,  "Mind  and  heart, 
if  they're  strong  enough,  can  make 
legs  and  stomach," — the  professor 
gestured  toward  these  respective 
portions  of  the  anatomy — "do  any 
bidding.  We'll  make  it  all  right.  And 
we'll  make  it  thirty  dollars  a  day 
for  you!" 

Now  it  was  the  third  professor 
who  spoke  up,  explaining  again  how, 
only  a  few  hours  ago  while  visiting 
this  vicinity  on  another  matter,  they'd 
heard  the  news.  A  small,  remote  In- 
dian tribe  that  had  practically  no 
contact  with  the  outside  world  still 
lived  as  it  had  been  Hving  for  count- 
less centuries  back. 

"This  can  be  of  tremendous  schol- 
arly importance,"  the  professor  said. 
"We  three  would  be  wilUng  to  under- 
go any  hardship,  any  difficulty,  to 
reach  this  place.  No  matter  what 
happens,  you'll  hear  no  complaint 
from  us.  We  want  to  get  there  too 
badly — it's  all  that  matters.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  we'll  make  it  forty  dollars 
a  day  for  you;  how's  that?" 

The  professor  with  the  trim  mus- 
tache took  over  now.  "Perhaps  we 
w^on't  find  conditions  on  the  way 
quite  as  bad  as  you  picture  the  pos- 
sibilities," he  said.  Then,  with  that 
neat  little  smile  of  his,  he  added,  "As 
we  said,  it's  a  matter  of  mind  over 
matter,  and  the  psychology — you 
know,  psychology,  the  buttress  of 
the  human  will — is  all  very  much  in 
our  favor.  And  another  thing:  we'll 
make  it  fifty  dollars  a  day  for  you. 
What  do  you  say?" 

All  eyes  were  on  the  guide  now. 


He  sat  there  in  stony  silence  for  a 
moment,  then  said,  "All  right.  Will 
do  this.  Fifty  dollars  too  much  to 
stick  nose  up  at.  Maybe  we  not  have 
too  much  trouble.  Still  think  be  bet- 
ter some  other  time  though." 

The  three  professors  were  true 
to  their  word.  They  did  not  com- 
plain. They  were  even  cheerful — for 
the  first  three  days. 

Then  they  did  begin  to  get  a  Httle 
weary.  They  seemed  to  spend  as 
much  time  pulling  their  feet  out  of 
muddy  terrain  as  moving  them  for- 
ward. Going  up  inclines  could  be 
quite  a  terrible  ordeal  and  treacher- 
ous, too.  Creeks  were  swollen.  The 
men  sometimes  had  to  go  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  their  way  to  cross 
them.  But,  worst  of  all,  they  were 
running  out  of  food. 

On  the  fourth  night  out,  they  had 
to  go  to  bed  without  supper.  The 
next  day,  as  they  resumed  their 
trudging,  they  stiU  didn't  complain. 
But  it  was  clear  some  of  the  fire  and 
steam  had  gone  out  of  them  and  they 
became  pretty  grim  and  somber. 

It  was  in  the  early  afternoon  that 
the  old  Indian  brought  a  halt  to  the 
proceedings.  He  brought  out  from  a 
pocket  of  his  dusty  jacket  a  small, 
plain  cardboard  box.  Inside  were  a 
few  round  white  tablets. 

"Get  this  from  Army,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  you  heard  about  this.  One  of 
these  things  like  one  meal.  Soldiers 
use  them  when  they  are  lost  or  on 
raft  in  water,  nothing  else  to  eat." 

A  moment  later  each  of  the  men 
was  swallowing  one  of  the  tablets 
and  almost  immediately,  the  old  pep 
and  chippemess  seemed  to  return 
and  they  were  raring  to  go.  The  griz- 
zled old  guide  sighed,  though.  "Only 
few  these  things  in  box,"  he   said. 
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"Still  maybe  two,  three  days  for  us 
to  go  yet." 

He  did  not  give  them  any  tablets 
that  night,  nor  the  next  morning 
either.  Their  legs  began  to  drag,  and 
they  were  casting  surly  looks  in  his 
direction.  Around  noon,  he  did  stop 
and  give  them  a  tablet  each.  That 
almost  immediately  revived  their 
flagging  spirits. 

By  nightfall  they  were  dragging 
themselves  along  once  more.  This 
time  the  professor  with  the  white 
mustache  came  right  out  and  said, 
rather  whiningly,  to  the  Indian 
guide,  "Don't  you  think  we'd  better 
have  another  one  of  those  food 
tablets?" 

"No."  The  Indian's  voice  was 
prompt  and  stern.  "Very  few  left. 
Better  sleep  through  tonight  without 
some,  then  have  some  tomorrow 
maybe." 

The  next  morning  the  haggard 
men  set  out  again.  They'd  gone  only 
about  a  half  mile  or  so  when  one  of 
the  professors,  the  short  one, 
dropped  himself  wearily  on  a  fallen 
log,  and  said,  "I'm  sorry — can't  go 
another  step — not  without  some  sus- 
tenance." 

With  a  sigh,  the  Indian  distributed 


"That  plumber  is  getting 
along  very  well!" 


a  tablet  to  each  man  again.  He  said 
rather  forebodingly,  "Not  many  left 
now — must  be  careful." 

But  the  three  professors  were  feel- 
ing in  fine  fettle  again  and  moved 
ahead  once  more  with  verve — ^until 
around  lunchtime.  Then  weariness 
again  seemed  to  overwhelm  them. 
This  time  their  guide  gave  them  a 
half  tablet  apiece,  and  they  were  on 
their  way  once  more. 

Somehow,  with  a  piece  of  tablet 
every  now  and  then,  the  men  man- 
aged to  get  through  that  day  and  a 
poition  of  the  next.  Then  they  came 
to  the  big  mountain  and  all  seemed 
to  collapse,  just  at  the  sight  of  it. 

"I'll  never  be  able  to  climb  it,"  one 
of  the  professors  said  wearily.  "I 
just  don't  have  the  strength."  The 
other  two  nodded  their  heads  in 
unison  and  agreement. 

The  old  Indian  took  out  his  small 
cardboard  box  again.  "We  make  it 
all  right,"  he  said.  "Four  tablets  left, 
we  each  take  one  whole  one.  Tribe 
you  look  for  live  on  other  side  moun- 
tarn. 

The  men  gulped  down  the  tablets 
greedily.  Despite  the  steepness  and 
some  treacherous  footing,  they  got 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  with  fine 
dispatch.  From  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain they  could  see  smoke  curling 
from  the  tepees  of  an  Indian  village  J 
down  below.  The  professors  were  " 
overjoyed. 

"You  see,"  they  said,  grabbing  the 
old  Indian  in  high  good  humor,  "we 
made  it!  We  told  you  it  was  a  case 
of  mind  over  matter." 

"You  right,"  said  the  guide.  Sud- 
denly that  parched  face  of  his  broke 
up  into  a  many-seamed  grin.  He 
added,  "Else  don't  think  you  get  by 
all  this  time  with  nothing  in  stomach 
but  plain  old  yeast  tablets!" 


Find  the  lUalliiril 


by 
Reuben  S.  De  Long 


Y^One  of  the  eight  entrances  leads  to  the  arrow  by  the  mallard. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  find  the  right  entrance? 
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Daily  Rations 
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THEME:  CHRIST'S  CONCERN,  as  Reported  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark 

1.  Making  a  Good  Beginning  Mark  1:1-20 

2.  What  Prayer  Can  Do  Mark  1:21-45 

3.  Concern  for  the  Unfortunate  Mark  2:1-12 

4.  Concern  for  the  Less  Fortunate  Mark  2:13-28 

5.  The  Importance  of  Choices Mark  3:1-19 

6.  Blasphemy  Against  the  Holy  Spirit Mark  3:20-35 

7.  Everything  Under  Control Mark  4:21-41 

8.  Causing  Little  Ones  to  Sin  Mark  9:42-50 

9.  In  His  Right  Mind Mark  5:1-20 

10.  Family  Compassion Mark  5:21-43 

11.  When  Tradition  Is  Harmful Mark  7:1-13 

12.  Defilement  Is  from  the  Heart Mark  7:14-23 

13.  Jesus'  Teaching  on  Divorce Mark  10:1-12 

14.  The  Danger  of  Riches Mark  10:17-31 

15.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower  Mark  4:1-20 

16.  Rejected  by  Your  Home  Town Mark  6:1-13 

17.  Results  of  Dictatorship Mark  6:14-29 

18.  Seeking  a  Sign  from  Heaven  Mark  8:11-26 

19.  The  Way  of  the  Cross Mark  8:27—9:1 

20.  The  Transfiguration Mark  9:2-13 

21.  True  Greatness Mark  9:33-41 

22.  The  Request  of  James  and  John Mark  10:35-45 

23.  Paying  Taxes  to  Caesar Mark  12:1-17 

24.  The  Question  About  the  Resurrection  Mark  12:18-27 

25.  Was  Jesus  a  Pacifist? Mark  11:1-19 

26.  The  Widow's  Offering Mark  12:41-44 

27.  Persecution  Foretold Mark  13:1-23 

28.  Take  Heed  and  Watch Mark  13:24-37 

29.  Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  Mark  14:1-25 

30.  Prayer  that  Carries  Over ..Mark  14:26-42 

31.  Primitive  Brain  Washing Mark  14:43-72 
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UNITED 


FELLOWS  HIP 


One  Tick  at  a  Time 

AS  it  sat  in  its  place  in  the  clock  shop,  the  new  grandfather  clock  checked 
^^  its  pace  with  the  surrounding  clocks.  It  discovered  that  it  was  ticking 
once  each  second.  That  set  it  to  thinking.  It  would  have  to  tick  60  times 
each  minute,  3600  times  each  hour.  That  would  mean  86,400  ticks  a  day, 
604,800  a  week,  31,449,600  a  year.  Why,  in  ten  years — but  the  clock  never 
finished  figuring.  Overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  thirty  milHon  ticks  and 
certain  that  he  could  never  make  it,  he  gave  up  and  quit  ticking. 

A  wise  old  clock  that  had  been  ticking  steadily  for  fifty  years  saw  his 
despondency  and  said,  "You  know,  no  clock  ever  has  the  power  to  tick  a 
million  ticks,  but  every  clock  has  the  sti'ength  to  tick  one  tick  at  a  time.'' 
Renewed  in  courage,  the  clock  started  again.  If  it  follows  this  philosophy  it 
will  be  ticking  along  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

If  we  stack  up  the  work  of  the  coming  week,  lay  upon  it  the  trials  and 
difiiculties,  and  pile  it  high  with  needs  and  even  pleasures  no  person  can 
carry  it.  None  of  us  has  the  power  to  carry  all  of  life  at  one  time,  but  every 
person  can  bear  the  burden  of  one  hour  or  one  day. 

Sometimes  we  become  concerned  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
seems  to  tarry  so  long.  We  pile  up  all  the  things  that  need  so  desperately  to 
be  done.  Eagerly  we  try  to  move  it  all  at  once.  Nothing  moves.  Others  sit 
around  on  their  hands.  We  give  up  and  turn  to  something  "practical." 

Then  we  need  to  hear  Christ  reminding  us  again  of  a  very  real  truth  about 
life,  "Do  not  be  anxious  about  tomorrow.  Let  the  day's  own  trouble  be 
sufiicient  for  the  day."  God  calls  us  to  work  with  him  today.  Tomorrow  is 
still  his  concern. 

— f&e  2>aHa 
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SERVICE    OF    WORSHIP 

by  Raymond  Veh 


Call  to  Worship: 


Spirit  of  the  living  God,  fall  afresh  on  us. 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  fall  afresh  on  us. 
Melt  us,  mold  us,  fill  us,  use  us. 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  fall  afresh  on  us. 


Prayer  ( in  unison ) 

"O  Thou,  who  art  the  light  of  the  minds  that  know  thee,  the  Hfe  of  the 
souls  that  love  thee,  and  the  strength  of  the  hearts  that  serve  thee;  help 
us  so  to  know  thee  that  we  may  truly  love  thee,  so  to  love  thee  that  we 
may  fully  serve  thee,  whom  to  serve  is  perfect  freedom;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen/' 


The  Lord's  Prayer 

Hymn: 


'Have  Thine  Own  Way,  Lord" 


Period  of  Self-examination 

I  think  of  my  failure  to  be  true  even 

to  my  own  accepted  standards: 
My  self-deception  in  the  face  of 

temptation; 
My  choosing  of  the  worse  when  I 

know  the  better; 

O  Lord,  forgive. 
My  failure  to  apply  to  myself  the 

standards  of  conduct  I  denounce 

in  others; 
My  blindness  to  the  suffering  of 

others  and  my  slowness  to  be 

taught  by  my  own; 
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My  complacency  toward  wrongs 
that  do  not  touch  my  own  case 
and  my  over-sensitiveness  to 
those  that  do; 

My  slowness  to  see  the  good  in  my 
fellows  and  the  evil  in  myself; 

My  hardness  of  heart  towards  my 
neighbor's  faults  and  my  readi- 
ness to  make  allowance  for  my 
own; 

My  unwillingness  to  believe  that 
thou  hast  called  me  to  a  small 
work  and  my  brother  to  a  great 
one: 
O  Lord,  forgive. 
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The  Appeal  {in  unison) 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  pres- 


ence, and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit 
from  me. 
Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation,     and    give    me    the 
strength  of  a  willing  spirit. 


The  Challenge 

Throw  in  your  life  with  Christ  today; 
His  call  is  to  the  highest  way; 
Your   good,   your  better,   and  your 

best. 
Your  strength,  your  strongest,   and 

your  zest, 


Throw  in  your  all  with  fiery  zeal; 
Give,  give;  be  it  for  woe  or  weal; 
The  clarion  rings;  the  call  is  new; 
It  is  Christ's  call;  His  call  to  you! 


The  Response  {in  unison) 

I  heard  Christ  call 

"Come  follow" — ^that  was  all. 

My  gold  grew  dim, 

My  heart  went  after  him 


I  rose  and  followed,  that  was  all. 
Who  would  not  follow 
If  he  heard  Christ  call? 


Our  Confession  of  Faith     ( in  unison) 


We  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  of  God  and  that  he  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  We 
believe  in  high  and  holy  living 
through  clean  hearts,  worthy  lives, 
and  service  to  our  fellowmen  in 


love.  We  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
our  personal  Savior;  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God  for  all  men;  the 
church  as  our  spiritual  home  on 
earth;  and  the  Holy  City  as  the 
eternal  homeland  of  the  soul. 


Hymn:   "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus" 


Benediction 


This    worship    was    used    in    the    43rd    International     Christian    En- 
deavor Convention  in  Columbus,   Ohio.   It  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  4^  1956 


Good  News  Retold— for  All  Men 

FRED  CLOUD 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Luke  1:1-4;  2:29-32. 


OUR  AIMS 

1.  To  increase  our  appreciation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  by  a  study  of  how  it 
came  to  be  written. 

2.  To  indicate  some  of  the  themes  and 
emphases  in  this  Gospel,  especially  its 
universality. 

■  The  preachers  and  teachers  of 
the  Christian  church  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  had  good  news  to  tell.  That 
good  news  (which  is  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  word  gospel)  con- 
cerned what  God  had  done  for  men 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  heart  of 
the  Christian  message  is  God's  action 
through  Jesus  Christ  on  man's  behalf. 

The  early  preachers  were  im- 
mensely important.  Before  Mark,  the 
earliest  of  the  gospels,  had  been 
written,  they  were  traveling  all  over 
the  civilized  world  spreading  the  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ. 

One  such  preacher,  and  a  noted 
writer  of  letters,  was  Paul,  formerly 
known  as  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  was  an 
extremely  zealous  missionary  of  the 
first  century  Christian  church.  A 
companion  on  some  of  these  mission- 
ary journeys  was  a  Christian  whom 
Paul  refers  to  (Colossians  4:14)  as 
"Luke  the  beloved  physician." 

In  the  course  of  time,  Luke  felt 
compelled  to  write  down  what  he 
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had  learned  about  the  good  news  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  indicates  in  the 
preface  to  his  gospel  (Luke  1:1-4) 
some  of  his  reasons  for  writing  this 
account.  He  wanted  to  provide  "an 
orderly  account."  He  is  writing  as  a 
believer,  with  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading Theophilus  and  others  who 
might  read  this  gospel  of  "the  truth 
concerning  the  things  of  which  you 
have  been  informed." 

Luke  came  to  his  writing  task  with 
a  background  of  non-Jewish  culture 
which  the  other  gospel  writers  did 
not  have.  This  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  physician  account  for  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  tlie  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name. 

He  could  not  write  a  first-hand  ac- 
count, because  he  had  not  been  a 
companion  of  Jesus.  But  he  had 
talked  with  eyewitnesses  and  with 
early-church  notables  such  as  Paul 
and  Mark.  He  intended  to  tell  clear- 
ly, accurately,  and  in  order  the  story 
that  these  preachers  and  teachers 
had  delivered  to  the  church. 

Luke  also  had  some  written  docu- 
ments to  use  as  he  composed  his  gos- 
pel: the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  had 
been  written  about  a.d.  65  or  70;  the 
collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  which 
Matthew  used  in  his  gospel;  and 
other  narratives  which  he  discovered 
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and  which  are  in  his  gospel  alone. 
Luke's  gospel  was  probably  written 
around  a.d.  80. 

The  good  news  is  not  just  past 
history.  It  was  never  that.  The  Resur- 
rection means  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
living  Lord,  present  and  active  with 
his  church.  This  is  implied  in  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  John.  It  is  carefully 
set  forth  in  Luke.  Luke  wrote  one 
story  in  two  parts:  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Acts  describes  the  work  of  the 
disciples  as  they  were  empowered 
and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Uving  Christ.  The  fact 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  placed 
between  Luke  and  Acts  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  books  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  probably  kept  a  good 
many  persons  from  noticing  that 
Luke  and  Acts  are  really  one  con- 
nected story  in  two  parts,  somewhat 
like  a  two-volume  history. 

Why  should  Luke  feel  moved  to 
write  his  Gospel?  We  have  indicated 
briefly  above  some  answers;  but 
there  are  others.  Luke  was  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Christian  faith.  He 
wanted  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
the  church  and  to  spread  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Also,  he  had  discovered 
certain  beautiful  and  true  sayings, 
stories,  and  hymns  that  were  not  in- 
cluded in  other  gospels,  and  wanted 
to  preserve  them.  Only  in  Luke's 
gospel  do  we  find  these  beautiful 
hymns  of  faith:  the  Magnificat 
(Luke  1:46-55);  the  Benedictus 
(Luke  1:68-79);  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis  (Luke  2:14);  and  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  (Luke  2:29-32). 

Still  another  motive  that  prompted 
Luke  to  write  his  Gospel  was  that  of 


his  perspective,  his  outlook  on  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  faith.  He 
had  a  deep  appreciation  for  the 
Jewish  heritage  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  he  saw  that  the  gospel  is  for  all 
men — Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  This 
is  voiced  by  Simeon  (Luke  2:30-32) 
when  he  held  the  child  Jesus  in  his 
arms  in  the  Temple: 

".  .  .  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation 

which  thou  hast  prepared  in  the 
presence  of  all  peoples, 

a  Hght  for  revelation  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, 

and  for  glory  to  thy  people 
Israel." 

This  universal  note,  sounded  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  is  developed 
much  further  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  would  be  a  natural  and 
desirable  outgrowth  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Luke  with  Paul,  the  "apostle 
to  the  Gentiles." 

That  this  universal  note  is  not 
something  tacked  onto  the  gospel  is 
indicated  by  Jesus'  commissioning 
of  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  the  Twelve 
(see  Luke  10:1-12,  17-18).  Jesus 
believed  that  the  gospel  was  for  all 
mankind.  According  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion mankind  was  divided  into  sev- 
enty nations. 

What  comes  in  for  special  atten- 
tion in  Luke's  Gospel?  A  half-dozen 
emphases  might  be  mentioned. 
Women  are  given  more  prominence 
than  in  any  other  gospel.  Jesus'  com- 
passion for  the  poor  is  pronounced 
in  this  Gospel.  He  shows  friendship 
for  social  outcasts.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke   stresses   prayer,   joy,   and  the 
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work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  bridge  between 
Luke  and  Acts,  and  in  the  latter  book 
is  the  motif. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  that  people 
throughout  the  world  today  who  have 
never  heard  the  gospel  would  receive 
it  as  good  news? 

2.  Would  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  America  today,  who  nominally 


are  Christian  also  think  of  it  as  good 
news? 

3.  Trace  the  note  of  universality  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Do  you  find  any- 
thing that  seems  to  contradict  this 
theme?  Where? 

4.  Have  you  discovered  the  other 
themes  pointed  out  in  this  session?    j 
Cite  chapter  and  verse. 

5.  Do  you  find  other  themes  which 
were  not  mentioned?  What  are  they? 


Son.  Wmsh  Your  Hands 


.  .  .  Continued  jrom  page  7 

I  plunged  into  my  work  and  didn't 
stop  until  mid  morning.  Suddenly  I 
reahzed  I  was  famished,  and  made 
a  bee  line  to  the  house.  I  dived  into 
the  ice  box  and  took  out  a  four-layer, 
dried-apple  cake  Mom  had  baked, 
a  pitcher  of  milk  with  thick  cream 
on  it,   and  set  them  on  the   table. 

"Jeff!"  Mom  cried,  "you  wash 
your  filthy  hands!" 

I  grinned  sheepishly,  went  to  the 
pump,  and  filled  a  pan  with  clear 
water.  I  picked  up  a  bar  of  soap  and 
worked  up  a  good  healthy  lather. 
The  suds  were  tinted  with  dirt. 

Mom  came  over  and  looked  at  me, 
a  troubled  look  on  her  face. 

"Remember  what  I  used  to  tell 
you  about  keeping  your  hands  clean, 
son?" 

"I  remember,"  I  muttered,  keeping 
my  head  bent  over  the  pan. 

"Have  you  kept  them  clean?" 

I  didn't  answer. 

"You're  mixed  up  in  something, 
aren't  you,  Jeff?" 

"No,   I'm   not  mixed  up   in   any- 
thing," I  said,  "not  exactly." 
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"You  can't  fool  me,  Jeff." 

"Honest  I'm  not." 

"Are  you  about  to  be,  is  that 
what's  bothering  you?  I  take  it  from 
your  talk  that  this  Sprano  man  has 
offered  you  a  different  job.  Is  it  dis- 
honest, Jeff?" 

I  rubbed  vigorously. 

"Jeff,  wash  things  and  men  like 
this  Sprano  right  out  of  your  life." 

She  handed  me  a  towel  and 
walked  to  the  window.  I  followed 
and  stood  looking  at  her.  I  saw  the 
gray  in  her  hair,  the  shoulders 
stooped  by  hard  work,  a  face  seamed 
and  wrinkled  by  fife's  tribulations. 
The  hands  were  bleached  and  work- 
roughened.  I  thought  of  how  lonely 
Mom  and  Pop  must  be  here,  how 
they  missed  me  and  worried  about 
me,  no  doubt  fearful  I  had  gone 
astray  and  hurt  because  I  had  for- 
gotten them.  Then  like  a  flash  it  hit 
me.  There  was  no  darkness  now;  day- 
light fell  full  and  clear. 

I  shoved  my  hands  out,  "Look, 
Mom,  my  hands  are  clean  now.  You 
don't  have  to  worry,  I've  just 
scrubbed  them  good." 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  11,  1956 


Jesus'  Prayer  Life  and  Ours 

FRED  CLOUD 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Luke  5:16;  6:12;  11:1-13. 


OUR  AIMS 

1.  To  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
when,  how,  and  for  what  Jesus  prayed, 
as  revealed  by  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

2.  To  draw  some  applications  for  our  own 
prayer  life  from  the  example  set  by 
Jesus. 

■  The  Gospel  of  Luke  stresses 
prayer.  It  depicts  Jesus  as  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  tells  more  of  the  prayers 
of  Jesus  than  do  the  other  gospels. 
Luke  shows  that  Jesus  considered 
prayer  ti*emendously  important.  This 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Luke 
had  found  prayer  to  be  a  necessity 
of  the  Christian  Ufe. 

It  was  while  Jesus  "was  praying" 
(3:21)  following  his  baptism  that 
''the  heaven  was  opened,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in 
bodily  form,  as  a  dove,  and  a  voice 
came  from  heaven,  *Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son,  with  thee  I  am  well 
pleased.'  "  This  set  the  pattern  for 
Jesus'  whole  ministry.  Every  high 
point  of  exaltation  or  of  pain  finds 
him  in  a  spirit  of  prayer. 

Jesus  did  not  draw  his  strength 
from  the  applause  or  approval  of  the 
crowd,  but  from  communion  with 
God.  We  see  him  (5:15-16),  with 
great  multitudes  clamoring  to  hear 
him  and  to  be  healed  by  him,  with- 
draw to  the  wilderness  to  pray,  He 


had  to  keep  his  sense  of  direction, 
his  sense  of  purpose  clear.  All  too 
often  it  happens  that  the  din  of  the 
crowd  drowns  out  the  still,  smaU 
voice  of  God  within  our  hearts. 

Jesus  was  not  one  to  make  de- 
cisions lightly  or  in  his  own  strength 
alone.  He  prayed  before  he  made 
important  decisions.  We  read  (6:12) 
that  before  he  chose  his  twelve  dis- 
ciples *lie  went  out  into  the  hills  to 
pray;  and  all  night  he  continued  in 
prayer  to  God."  All  night!  How  seri- 
ously he  took  the  matter  of  making 
right  choices!  Especially  when  it 
came  to  choosing  persons  with  whom 
to  share  his  sense  of  God's  purposes 
for  all  mankind. 

When  his  disciples  had  been  cho- 
sen, they  began  to  notice  that  he  was 
a  man  of  prayer.  They  came  to  be- 
lieve that  his  prayer  life  was  part  of 
the  secret  of  his  strength  and  moral 
goodness.  They  wanted  that  strength 
and  beauty  of  character  for  their  own 
lives. 

They  asked  his  help  with  their 
prayer  life.  "He  was  praying  in  a 
certain  place,  and  when  he  ceased, 
one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him, 
*Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John 
taught  his  disciples.'  And  he  said  to 
them,  When  you  pray,  say  .  .  .'" 
(11:1-4)  In  this  way  Jesus  taught  his 
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disciples  what  we  commonly  call  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  might,  with  greater 
accuracy,  be  referred  to  as  the  Dis- 
ciples' Prayer,  for  it  was  especially 
composed  for  their  benefit!  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  this  great  and 
personally  meaningful  prayer  with- 
out exhausting  its  meaning. 

Jesus  practiced  intercessory  prayer. 
Often  he  prayed  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  Just  before  his  crucifixion,  he 
told  Peter:  "I  have  prayed  for  you 
that  your  faith  may  not  fail."  (22:32) 
At  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  he 
prayed  for  his  tormentors  and  exe- 
cutioners: "Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  (23: 
34) 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
the  very  last  words  of  Jesus  upon 
the  cross  were  a  prayer  of  com- 
mitment of  himself  to  God's  keeping: 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit!"  (23:46) 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us?  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Master.  If 
Jesus  found  constant  prayer  neces- 
sary for  the  knowing  and  doing  of 
God's  will,  the  same  is  certainly  true 
for  us.  Let's  consider  when,  what, 
and  how  we  should  pray,  in  the 
light  of  all  we  can  learn  about  Jesus' 
prayer  life. 

Some  persons  have  found  that  they 
can  offer  silent  prayers  many  times 
daily  in  little  pieces  of  time.  Of 
course,  it  helps  to  eliminate  distrac- 
tions. Try  to  get  away  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  radios,  TV's,  and 
traffic  noises,  for  protracted  times  of 
soul-searching  prayer.  Particularly 
will  we  want  to  pray  long  and  hard 
before  making  life-changing  deci- 
sions regarding  our  life-work,  our 
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life-mate,  our  life-faith. 

Our  prayers  should  express  our 
concern  for  other  people's  needs.  All 
too  often,  we  are  like  a  certain  char- 
acter in  a  novel  who  was  "bounded 
on  the  North,  on  the  South,  on  the 
East,  and  on  the  West,  by  himself," 
Our  prayers  have  to  grow,  to  stretch, 
to  reach  out,  to  include  the  needs, 
interests,  and  welfare  of  all  God's 
children,  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
color. 

Yet,  when  this  is  said,  we  still  need 
to  be  specific.  Jesus  didn't  just  pray 
for  everybody.  He  prayed  for  Peter, 
specifically,  according  to  Peter's 
need.  In  like  manner,  we  need  to 
think  of  individuals  with  specific 
needs.  Many  times,  we  will  rise  from 
our  knees  with  a  mandate  to  help 
provide  answers  for  our  own  prayers. 
That,  too,  is  part  of  the  prayer  life. 

Our  prayers  should  be  in  perfect 
commitment  to  God's  will.  Not  our 
wills,  but  God's  will,  be  done.  Only 
then  can  our  prayer  life  be  in  accord 
with  the  prayer  life  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus'  special 
mission  required  that  he  spend  more 
time  in  prayer  than  we  should  spend? 

2.  Why  do  we  not  "measure  up"? 
Laziness?  Lack  of  faith  in  the  power 
of  prayer?  What? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  most  of 
our  prayers? 

4.  Can  intercessory  prayer  really 
change  things  for  another  person?  If 
so,  is  it  butting  into  their  business? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  any  ingredient 
that  is  missing  from  the  Lord's 
Prayer?  Could  Christ  include  every- 
thing in  this  one  prayer? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  18 ,  1956 


A  Friend  of  the  Poor  and  Outcast 

FRED  CLOUD 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Luke  15:1-2;  10:25-37;  15:11-32. 


OUR  AIMS 

1.  To  understand  Jesus'  relations  with 
poor  and  socially  unacceptable  per- 
sons, and  the  motives  behind  those 
relationships. 

2.  To  draw  inferences  for  our  own  con- 
duct with  special  reference  to  those 
who  are  socially  and  economically  dis- 
possessed. 

■  Jesus  scandalized  the  religious 
bluebloods  of  his  day.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  held  unorthodox 
views  on  certain  subjects;  not  even 
that  he  disregarded  certain  cere- 
monial customs  that  were  dear  to  the 
leaders.  No,  the  most  galling  fact  of 
all,  one  that  he  seemed  to  flaunt  in 
their  self-righteous  faces,  was  that 
he  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of 
nobodies  to  that  of  the  religiously 
elite.  That  wounded  their  vanity,  and 
they  were  of  a  mind  to  get  even. 

Jesus  was  not  a  rabble-rouser.  He 
associated  with  the  poor,  the  sinful, 
the  social  outcasts  for  good  and 
definite  reasons.  He  was  trying  to 
impart  great  lessons  about  the  nature 
and  work  of  God.  As  we  read  in 
Luke's  gospel  (15:1-2):  "Now  the 
tax  collectors  and  sinners  were  all 
drawing  near  to  hear  him.  And  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Scribes  murmured, 
saying,  'This  man  receives  sinners 
and  eats  with  them.' " 


Jesus  used  this  occasion  to  tell  the 
wonderful  parables  of  the  Ninety- 
Nine  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  (see  Luke  15:3-32). 
These  parables  demonstrated  clearly 
that  God's  nature  is  forgiving  love 
and  compassionate  concern  for  every 
single  one  of  his  children,  not  just 
for  the  morally  correct. 

By  associating  with  tax  collectors 
Jesus  showed  that  God  is  above  all 
partisan  politics.  His  concern  is  for 
the  person,  not  for  the  function  that 
the  person  performs  in  the  society. 
The  tax  collectors  were  despised  by 
the  Jews.  They  represented  the 
pagan  power  of  Rome.  God  love  tax 
collectors?  Incredible,  unthinkable! 
Yet  Jesus  said,  by  his  conduct  as  well 
as  by  his  words,  just  that:  God  loves 
even  tax  collectors,  and  even  though 
they  represent  a  political  power  that 
does  not  acknowledge  God. 

One  thing  about  the  gospel  record 
amazes  us  at  this  point.  Jesus  never 
lowered  his  moral  standards  to  those 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
associating.  There  is  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  Jesus  was  ever  just  one 
of  the  boys.  Rather,  Jesus  kept  his 
moral  integrity  without  getting  on  a 
moral  high-horse. 

He  was  the  sinners'  friend,  and 
they  knew  it.  From  him,  social  out- 
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casts — tax  collectors,  prostitutes,  and 
lepers — gained  self-respect.  They 
found  a  hope  for  a  new  and  better 
life.  Jesus  showed  them  that  the  good 
life  is  more  determined  by  qualities 
within  than  by  possessions. 

How  the  outcasts  must  have  re- 
joiced in  hearing  Jesus  describe  as 
the  hero  of  one  of  his  parables  (The 
Good  Samaritan)  a  member  of  a 
despised  minority  group.  Race  and 
social  standing  fade  into  the  back- 
ground when  we  consider  this  man. 
The  important  thing  stands  forth — 
concerned  goodwill.  (10:29-37) 

Luke  shows  Jesus  as  a  ready  and 
accessible  friend  of  socially  dispos- 
sessed persons.  But  he  also  makes 
it  clear  that  Jesus  had  a  special  con- 
cern for  the  poor.  In  Luke's  listing  of 
the  Beatitudes,  we  find  this :  "Blessed 
are  you  poor,  for  yours  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."   (6:20) 

Jesus  shows,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  love  of  wealth  can  dominate  and 
distort  one's  life.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
16:19-31),  Jesus  indicates  that  God 
is  sympathetic  with  the  poor.  His  at- 
titude is  the  Christian  church's 
charter  to  care  for  the  needy  and 
suffering. 

What  do  these  stories  mean  for 
us  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century?  Are  they  merely  quaint  his- 
torical reminders  of  a  snobbishness 
and  short-sightedness  that  existed  in 
ancient  Israel  but  has  now  vanished 
from  the  earth?  We  wish  it  were  so. 

These  stories  are  as  contemporary 
as  this  morning's  newspaper.  Our  so- 
ciety, like  all  societies,  has  its  poor, 
its  sinful  people,  its  outcasts.  It  has 
its  morally  correct  people.  Some- 
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times  these  think  that  the  Christian 
church  is  their  church,  and  that  they 
have  an  inside  track  to  God.  It  has 
rich  people  who  are  callous  and  in- 
different to  the  modern  Lazaruses 
on  their  doorsteps.  The  idea  that  God 
loves  the  unwashed,  sinful,  unrefined 
people  as  much  as  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  still  scandalizes 
many  nominal  Christians. 

What  do  these  portions  of  Luke's 
Gospel  mean  for  our  daily  Uving? 

Since  God  is  not  a  respecter  of 
persons,  we  should  not  be  respecters 
of  persons,  either.  By  this  we  mean 
that  we  should  not  be  more  con- 
cerned about  a  person  who  is  wealthy 
or  famous  than  about  one  who  is 
poverty-stricken  and  unknown.  God 
loves  both  alike. 

Jesus  shows  us  by  his  teaching 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  even 
in  those  persons  who  appear  to  be 
hopeless.  God  welcomes  a  person  as 
a  son  regardless  of  how  bad  his  past 
might  have  been.  The  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  if  really  believed, 
will  keep  us  from  writing  off  anyone 
as  hopeless. 

Jesus  shows  us,  by  his  example, 
that  we  can  steer  a  middle  course 
between  being  a  prude  or  a  moral 
snob  on  the  one  hand  and  being  a 
libertine  on  the  other.  He  suggests 
that  we  can  keep  our  moral  integrity 
without  acting  better  than  our  asso- 
ciates. He  reverses  the  old  saying, 
"When  in  Rome,  do  as  Romans  do," 
to  read,  "When  in  Rome,  do  as 
Romans  shouldr  In  this  way,  we  can 
remain  honest  with  God  and  with 
our  fellow  men. 

Jesus'  concern  for  the  poor  spurs 
us  to  action  in  today's  world.  One 
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half  of  the  persons  alive  today  are 
hungry.  They  will  go  to  bed  hungry 
tonight.  God  is  as  concerned  about 
the  poor,  sick,  suffering  people  of 
earth  today  as  he  was  when  Jesus 
walked  the  earth.  Followers  of  the 
living  Christ  have  a  mandate  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Chirst,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  to  tell  the  good 
news  of  God's  love  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  earth. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  would 
scandalize  the  members  of  your  home 
church  by  his  fraternizing  with  the 
social  outcasts  of  your  community, 
if  he  were  to  come  in  the  flesh  today? 

2.  Why  is  so  much  attention  fo- 
cussed  on  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
outcast  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke?  Don't 
the  well  and  the  accepted,  have  prob- 
lems too?  Then  what's  the  point? 


If  avid  Livinffstone-'Missionary  and  Explorer 


.  .  .  Continued  from  page  15 

and  his  party  pushed  through  the 
wilds,  steadily  losing  hope.  Then  on 
October  18,  1871,  in  a  village  near 
Lake  Tanganyika,  Stanley  found  the 
great  missionary  and  spoke  his 
famous  words,  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I 
presume?" 

Word  that  Livingstone  was  alive 
caused  a  sensation  in  England  and 
America.  The  pubHc  reUshed  every 
word  of  Stanley's  brilHant  account 
of  Livingstone's  hardships  and  his 
triumph  in  finding  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  Hundreds  of  Christian  young 
people  were  inspired  by  Living- 
stone's example  and  decided  to  be- 
come missionaries.  Africa  no  longer 
was  a  place  to  be  feared,  but  became 
an  area  with  which  the  whole  world 
was  soon  famihar. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  nearing  sixty 
was  too  ill  to  attempt  the  one-thou- 
sand-mile return  journey  to  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar.  He  stayed  among  the 
savages  who  had  become  his  friends. 
There  he  died  May  1,  1873. 

Lovingly,   these   primitive  people 


prepared  his  body  for  burial.  They 
took  it  on  an  incredible  journey 
across  mountains,  valleys,  and  jungle 
to  the  seacoast  so  that,  in  death, 
he  might  return  to  his  home.  By 
order  of  the  Queen  his  body  was 
interred  in  Britain's  most  revered 
spot,  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  eager  little  mill  boy  had  gone 
far  in  the  world.  He  had  gone  every 
step  of  it  in  God's  service.  Armed 
with  the  gospel  of  Chi^ist's  love,  he 
had  feared  no  man  or  beast.  He 
was  determined  to  bring  the  Ught 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  to 
the  people  of  Africa. 

As  Africa  emerges  to  its  rightful 
place  in  the  world  and  as  its  people 
move  toward  self-government,  Dr. 
Livingstone  is  being  honored.  One 
hundred  years  has  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  Africa  he  opened 
to  the  world.  This  stamp  picturing 
him  can  carry  a  postcard  from  Vic- 
toria Falls  to  America  in  just  four 
days.  No  people  and  no  area  is  any 
longer  remote  and  isolated. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  March  25^  1956 


Joy  in  the  Christian's  Life 

FRED  CLOUD 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Luke  2:14;  15:7;  24:52-53. 


OUR  AIMS 

1.  To  indicate  from  Luke's  record 
that  the  new  life  in  Christ  produced 
joy  and  gladness  in  the  lives  of  the 
believers. 

2.  To  understand  joy  as  a  quality  of  the 
modern  Christian's  life. 

■  One  of  the  most  appealing  quali- 
ties of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  the  note 
of  joy  that  runs  through  it.  The 
angels'  song  near  the  beginning  sets 
the  tone  for  the  Gospel:  (2:14) 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men 
with  whom  he  is  pleased!" 

This  is  not  a  brand  of  Pollyanna 
optimism.  The  gospel  is  utterly  real- 
istic about  human  nature.  It  sees  the 
smut,  the  grime,  the  pig-sty  existence 
into  which  some  persons  wantonly 
plunge.  But  it  is  in  touch  with 
another  world  also.  It  sees  the  trans- 
forming power  of  God's  love,  once 
that  love  has  been  believed,  ac- 
cepted, and  allowed  to  work  in  one's 
life.  So  it  has  a  note  of  joy  running 
from  start  to  finish — even  beyond 
the  cross. 

Jesus  depicts  God  himself  as  joy- 
ful when  one  person  changes  for  the 
better:  "I  tell  you,  there  will  be  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 
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repents  than  over  ninety-nine  right- 
eous persons  who  need  no  repent- 
ance." (15:7)  "There  is  joy  before 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
who  repents."  (15:10) 

Jesus  shows  the  father  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  as  rejoicing  that  his 
son  has  come  home,  become  his  son 
again,  and  repudiated  a  life  of  lust 
and  filth.  "And  they  began  to  make 
merry."  (15:24)  But  the  elder 
brother  was  not  joyful  over  the  re- 
covery of  his  brother.  Instead,  this 
older  brother  felt  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  raw  deal. 

Doesn't  this  indicate  something 
about  what  is  necessary  before  joy 
can  be  experienced  in  our  life? 
Doesn't  it  say  that  we  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  love,  goodwill,  and 
outgoing  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others?  That  an  improvement  in 
their  condition  makes  us  happy? 

The  egocentric  elder  brother  has 
many  children  in  today's  world.  They 
are  soured  individuals  who  experi- 
ence no  joy.  They  are  always  making 
themselves,  what  they  have  and 
what  they  do,  the  center  of  the 
world.  But  they  are  doomed  to 
frustration,  because  life  won't  work 
that  way. 

Luke  experienced  joy  as  he 
traveled  around  with  Paul  and  ob- 
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served  the  tremendous  changes  that 
the  Christian  faith  made  in  the  lives 
of  believers.  People  who  were  cruel 
became  kind.  Persons  who  were 
fearful  became  confident.  Folks  who 
were  always  looking  out  for  number 
one  became  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
homeless.  This  miracle  of  the  trans- 
formed life  produced  joy  in  the  hfe 
of  the  believers,  both  those  who  were 
being  changed,  and  those  who  ob- 
served the  change.  A  power  more 
than  man's  was  at  work  to  bring 
God's  kingdom  into  the  lives  of  men. 

One  would  think  that  the  Cruci- 
fixion would  kill  oflF  this  joy.  Cer- 
tainly, it  temporarily  routed  the 
disciples.  They  fled  in  fear  and  con- 
fusion. But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The 
Hving  Christ  appeared,  and  demor- 
alized men  took  on  superhuman 
courage.  Men  who  had  fled  for  their 
lives  gladly  became  martyrs  for  the 
faith.  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  speak  of  this  joy:  "And  they 
[the  disciples]  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy,  and  were  continu- 
ally in  the  temple  blessing  God." 
(24:52-53) 

This  joy  increased  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
which  is  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  It  has  been  present 
throughout  the  Christian  church 
across  the  centuries.  Whenever  per- 
sons have  believed  the  good  news  of 
God's  love  and  have  lived  their  lives 
by  faith  they  have  found  joy.  To 
be  in  the  presence  of  someone  who 
really  has  found  the  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  to  experience  some  of  the 
joy. 

What  does  Luke's  gospel  say  to 


us  today  about  the  joy  that  is  pos- 
sible for  our  lives?  Does  he  not  say 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  joy  at  the 
center  of  our  being,  we  must  really 
believe  that  God  loves  each  one  of 
us  completely? 

Luke  also  says  to  us  that  adver- 
sity does  not  extinguish  joy  as  water 
puts  out  a  fire.  Paul  was  shipwrecked, 
beaten,  and  imprisoned.  What  did 
he  say:  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always! 
And  again  I  say,  Rejoice!" 

John  Bunyan,  in  Pilgrirns  Prog- 
ress, has  a  scene  in  the  house  of 
Interpreter  in  which  Pilgrim  sees  a 
flame  at  the  baseboard  of  a  wall. 
The  Devil  is  trying  to  put  it  out 
with  repeated  buckets  of  water.  But 
behind  the  wall  stands  an  angel,  add- 
ing oil  to  the  fire  to  keep  it  burning. 

That  is  a  good  parable  of  God's 
action  in  our  lives,  if  we  trust  him. 
Adversity  comes,  but  grace  comes  in 
even  greater  measure.  In  the  midst 
of  suffering  and  hardship  there  is 
joy  and  a  sense  of  victory. 

There  is  much  despair  in  today's 
world.  The  sense  of  joy  is  gone  out 
of  many  people's  lives,  even  though 
they  are  nominally  Christian.  Others 
drive  themselves  at  a  feverish  pace, 
seeking  amusement,  yet  never  find- 
ing real  and  lasting  joy.  Joy  is  not  to 
be  had  for  the  much  seeking.  Rather, 
it  is  a  by-product  of  living  by  faith 
in  God. 

It  comes  as  one  discovers  that 
God  is  loving,  trustworthy,  forgiv- 
ing, and  gracious  beyond  one's  de- 
serving. It  comes,  too,  as  we  see 
God's  kingdom  conquering  sin  in 
the  world.  When  we  see  the  hungry 
being  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the 
sick    healed,    and   the    ignorant    in- 
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structed.  It  comes  when  we  make 
common  cause  with  God  and  realize 
that  God's  way  will  prevail. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 
1.  What  do  you  understand  Luke 
to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  joy?  Is 
this    the    same    thing    as   happiness? 


Is      it      the      same      as      pleasure? 

2.  How  can  we  have  joy  even  in 
the  midst  of  boredom,  hardship,  and 
suffering?  Illustrate  by  actual  experi- 
ences. 

3.  How  can  modern  Christians 
gain  the  joy  that  the  first-century 
Christians  evidently  had? 


Tl§e  Christ  in  the  Black  Hills 


.  .  .  Continued  from  page  27 

in  the  manner  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
"Oh,  ye  children  of  God,  open  your 
hearts  and  receive  with  childlike  con- 
fidence his  great  message.  .  .  ." 
Meier's  voice  calls  as  clearly  as  if 
he  were  no  farther  away  than  the 
next  row. 

Halfway  through  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  Christ's  last  week  on  earth 
the  cool  mountain  air  makes  itself 
felt.  Few  people  are  prepared  for 
it.  Most  of  them  have  just  driven 
in  that  day  from  the  sweltering  heat 
of  the  Badlands  on  a  summer  day. 
But  no  one  leaves.  The  assurance 
of  stable  weather  conditions  during 
summer  nights  was  one  of  the  decid- 
ing factors  in  locating  the  Passion 
Play  in  the  Black  Hills.  Only  occa- 
sionally does  it  rain. 

When  it  does,  few  persons  in  the 
audience  have  any  shelter,  yet  al- 
most no  one  leaves.  Soon  water  col- 
lects in  puddles  before  the  palace  of 
Pilate  where  Jesus  stands  on  trial. 
The  mob  cries,  "Crucify  him!  Crucify 
him!"  and  slips  in  the  muddy  streets. 
At  length  the  Christus  is  crucified 
and  carried  to  the  tomb.  After  the 
triumphant  strains  of  Handel's  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus"  at  the  end  of  the 
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two-^nd-one-half  hour  performance 
men,  women,  and  children  stir  them- 
selves back  into  reaHty.  Silently  they 
go  back  to  their  automobiles. 

There  is  little  need  to  request  the 
audience  not  to  applaud.  Meier  bears 
the  reputation  of  being  the  world's 
outstanding  portray er  of  the  role.  He 
has  interpreted  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tus before  more  than  9,000  European 
and  American  audiences.  Yet  the 
great  actor  lends  to  it  true  nobility 
and  magnificence  each  time.  The 
most  sincere  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  him  is  that  people  are  no  longer 
spectators.  Religious  and  racial  dif- 
ferences are  without  meaning. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  play  had  to  close 
down  for  the  duration.  Josef  was  still 
financially  hard  pressed,  and  the 
strain  of  shepherding  the  buffeted 
production  for  a  decade  had  affected 
his  health.  He  seized  upon  the  philos- 
ophy of  Jesus  and  found  himself  re- 
peating the  words,  "Do  ye  not  worry 
about  the  morrow."  Soon  he  had 
pulled  himself  together.  Looking 
back  now  on  this  trying  time,  Meier 
says  with  insight,  "We  begin  to  solve 
our  problems  as  soon  as  we  apply 
the  simple  solution  of  faith." 
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Faith  has  rewarded  Josef  Meier. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Black 
Hills  Passion  Play  opened  to  record 
crowds.  Pilgrims  from  all  over  the 
nation  and  overseas  have  found  their 
way  to  Spearfish.  Many  people  re- 
turn again  and  again  to  see  the  in- 
spiring production.  The  play  is  re- 
produced in  some  fifty  towns  and 
cities  on  winter  tours.  Each  per- 
formance is  sponsored  by  a  civic 
organization,  a  lodge,  or  a  service 
club.  A  portion  of  all  receipts  above 
expenses  goes  to  aid  someone — tip- 
pled children,  victims  of  polio,  and 
underprivileged  youth. 


The  late  Gutzon  Borglum  pre- 
dicted that  his  sculpture  of  the  Presi- 
dents in  the  Black  Hills  would  erode 
no  more  than  an  inch  in  100,000 
years.  The  Black  Hills  Passion  Play 
bids  fair  to  become  just  as  solidly 
etched  into  the  scene  as  the  faces  on 
Mount  Rushmore.  The  Passion  Play 
is  something  more  than  a  drama  writ- 
ten by  the  Cappenburg  monks.  It  is 
more  than  just  a  great  production  in- 
herited by  Josef  Meier  and  polished 
up  by  him  to  its  present  perfection. 
It  is  the  world's  most  dramatic  event, 
by  which  all  men  achieve  redemp- 
tion. 


MATTER  OF   FACT 

Tlie  word  "ukelele"  is  Hawaiian  for  "flea."  It  got  its  name  because 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  player's  fingers  suggested  the  movements 
of  the  insect. 

Caffeine  has  neither  flavor  nor  smell,  and  coffee  tastes  much  the 
same  whether  or  not  there  is  caffeine  in  it. 

You  were  once  less  than  a  100th  of  an  inch  in  size — that's  the 
size  of  the  human  embryo  when  it  is  first  formed. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  the  first  of  the  five  senses  developed  by 
human  beings. 

Sir  Ibrahim,  sultan  of  Jahor,  had  gold  teeth  inlaid  with  diamonds. 

East  Africans  like  their  beds  big  and  ornate.  Among  the  natives 
there,  the  fancier  the  bed  the  higher  the  social  status  the  owner  has. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  bulging  neckline  of  a  goiter  was  con- 
sidered highly  attractive  in  a  woman  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

—Harold  Heifer 
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Bill:  "On  what  grounds  does  your 
father  object  to  me?" 

Jenny:  "On  the  grounds  about  the 
house/' 

Note  from  teacher  on  Mary's  report 
card:  "Good  worker,  intelligent,  but 
talks  too  much." 

Note  from  father,  over  his  signature 
on  back  of  report  card:  "Come  up  some 
time  and  meet  her  mother." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
trouble  with  each  generation  is  that  it 
hasn't  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting. 

— The  Crusader 

There  was  a  young  man  so  benighted 
He  never  knew  when  he  was  slighted; 
He'd  go  to  a  party 
And  eat  just  as  hearty 
As  though  he'd  been  really  invited! 

— Quote 
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"You  gonna  yap  all  day?'' 


Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  for  twenty 
years,  but,  of  course,  his  neighbors 
didn't  have  television. 

— Watchman    Examiner 

"Father,"  said  little  RoUo,  "what  is 
meant  by  a  *Sabbath  day's  journey?' " 

"I'm  afraid,  my  son,  that  in  many 
cases  it  means  twice  around  the  golf 
links." 

Watchman  Examiner 

Two  labor  leaders  were  in  a  hotel 
lobby  in  Washington  following  a  con- 
ference. They  watched  as  two  pretty 
girls  met  and  kissed  each  other  affec- 
tionately. 

"There's  another  thing  that  isn't  fair," 
remarked  one. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Women  doing  men's  work." 

— Christian   Union  Herald 

Gas  station  attendant  (pointing  to 
choke  lever ) :  "You  say  your  car  uses 
too  much  gas?  Know  what  this  is  for?" 

Woman  (airily):  "Oh,  that — I  never 
use  it,  so  I  keep  it  pulled  out  to  hang 
my  handbag  on." 

— Watchman  Examiner 


A 
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On 
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LN  the  Army  they  never  just  lecture  on  the  rifle,  but  each  soldier  is 
made  to  take  down  and  reassemble  the  rifle  while  using  the  same  terms  as 
the  teachen  After  twenty  times,  the  soldier  knows  what  a  rifle  is  and  has  a 
vocabulary  to  tell  what  he  knows.  In  the  same  way,  one  does  not  learn 
to  think  by  listening  to  a  man  who  thinks  well.  It  is  necessary  to  think 
one's  own  arguments,  to  demonstrate  them,  to  make  and  remake  them 
until  the  subject  and  the  vocabulary  are  part  of  the  mind. 

— EMILE    CHARTIER 


